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UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  A 

DONKEY'S  LIFE. 


CHAPTER     I. 

MISS    MARJORIE. 


THERE  was  to  be  a  donkey  - 
show  in  our  town. 
People    could 
hardly      believe 
their  eyes,  when 
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they  read  on  the  large  blue-lettered  bills  that  told  all 
about  the  garden-show  on  the  Monday,  and  the  cot- 
tagers' show  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  window-flower 
show  for  poor  townspeople  on  the  Wednesday — that 
the  whole  was  to  wind  up  with  a  donkey-show  on  the 
Thursday,  the  whole  to  be  followed  by  a  tea,  and  a 
frolic  in  the  meadows  and  orchard  of  Marjoram 
Grange,  to  which  all  exhibitors  and  prize-winners 
were  to  be  admitted  free,  gratis,  for  nothing,  the 
point  to  be  trusted  to  their  honour  being  to  eat  and 
not  to  pocket. 

Kind  Miss  Marjorie  never  did  things  by  halves, 
and  she  it  was  who  always  lent  her  grounds  for  the 
occasion;  she  it  was  who,  having  given  her  rich 
friends  and  neighbours  a  treat  among  the  rare  orchids 
and  ferns  in  her  greenhouses,  and  a  pleasant  feast  of 
strawberries  and  cream  on  the  old-fashioned  lawn, 
devoted  the  rest  of  the  week  to  the  poorer  folks  about, 
scattering  prizes,  praises,  and  smiles  among  the 
cottagers,  who  proudly  brought  their  finest  fruit  and 
vegetables,  their  monster  gooseberries  and  reddest 
-geraniums,  the  sight  of  which  showed  other  country 
folks  what  could  be  done,  and  lighted  up  with  admi- 
ration and  wonder  many  a  poor  mechanic's  pale  face, 
as  he  pointed  out  the  wonders  to  his  patient  wife,  and 
shabby  but  tidy  children. 
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In  and  out  among  the  crowcTpressed  Miss  Marjorie; 
and  often,  when  she  saw  a  little]  party  like  this,  she 
would  pause  to  fill  eager  little  hands  and  pinafores 
with  fruit,  or  slip  a  bunch  of  fresh-cut  roses  into  the 
jaded  mother's  hand,  or  call  the  father's  attention  to 
some  rare  plant,  often  giving  him  slips  and  roots, 
which  would  likely  enough  re-appear,  stunted  and 
pale,  at  next  year's  city  window-flower  show,  where 
so  many  odd  plants  came — grown  in  broken  pots, 
old  yellow  jugs,  blacking-boxes,  and  such-like  con- 
trivances— poor  drooping  things,  as  a  rule,  looking 
humbled  and  colourless  enough  in  this  bright  place, 
full  of  air  and  light  and  so  many  grand  relations  in 
the  flower  line. 

It  was  the  day  of  all  that  interested  Miss  Marjorie 
most.  She  loved  to  see  these  poor  blossoms.  She 
would  inquire  into  their  histories,  and  often  learn 
that  of  their  owners — touching  stories  of  patience, 
struggles  under  difficulties,  the  beauty  of  which  the 
tellers  seemed  almost  unconscious,  and  told  with  a 
shy  sort  of  pride  and  independence  that  went  straight 
to  the  dear  old  lady's  heart. 

Often  she  would  beg  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to 

keep  the  overgrown  French  marigold  or  straggling 

"  Jenny,"  that  she  might  show  it  to  a  friend  who  took 

an  interest  in  such  wonders,  sending,  in.  the  mean- 

1  a 
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time,  a  rich,  rare  rose-bush,  or  a  glory  of  mi/^mnette 
to  the  sick  boy  or  girl,  or  crippled  man,  Ihat  had 


patiently  tended  it  so  long.    By-and-bye,  the  marigold 
or  "  Jenny "  would  come  back  healthy  and  flourishing, 
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with  thanks  to  its  gratified  owner  for  seedlings  or 
slips  obtained  therefrom. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  donkey-show  ? 
you  wonder,  children.  "Well,  I  only  waited  to  tell  you 
who  it  was  that  took  it  in  hand,  otherwise  you  never 
would  believe  that  such  a  thing  could  happen  near 
our  old  town,  where  nothing  was  ever  done  that  had 
not  been  done  over  and  over  again,  and  year  after 
year,  before  our  time.  We  never  had  had  a  donkey- 
show,  therefore  why  have  a  donkey-show  now  ?  Such 
was  the  general  feeling;  but  Miss  Marjorie  thought 
otherwise;  therefore  it  was  placarded  all  about  and 
everywhere  for  miles  round,  that  she  would  give 
prizes  to  the  owners  of  the  half-dozen  best  donkeys, 
and  a  silver  medal  to  the  best  animal  exhibited  at 
Marjoram  Grange  Show,  on  Thursday,  the  sixth  of 
June. 

A  good  many  people  wondered  what  had  put  the 
idea  into  the  old  lady's  head.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little 
scene  that  took  place  in  Green  Clover  Lane,  not  a 
month  ago.  That  day  Miss  Marjorie,  hurrying  home 
to  dinner,  had  come  in  sight  of  a  sad  scene — that  of  a 
poor  little  donkey  lying  stiff  and  still  "in  the  dusty 
road,  and  a  lame  and  very  old  man  bending  sorrow- 
fully over  it. 

Miss  Marjorie  did  not  rush  away,  as  some  tender- 
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hearted  people — tender  to  themselves — would  have 
done,  but  crossed  over,  and  looked  and  spoke  pitifully 
to  the  old  man,  who  kept  repeating-,  as  he  wrung  his 
thin  hands,  "  Poor  Tarn !  my  poor  Tarn  !  He  wor 
a  good  friend  to  I,  and  I  never  hit  him — never/' 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  !  but  don't  grieve  so,  old 
man/'  said  the  lady,  gently.  "  How  was  it  that  this 
happened  ?  " 

"  Sudden  like,  ma'am — old,  like  me,  and  its  work 
done.  Ah  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  sorrow, 
( '  it  wor  that  patient,  sensible — dog-like — and  it  loved 
me  and  the  grandchilder.  O  Tarn  !  how  can  I  go 
to  they  without  you?  And  they  waiting,  maybe,  with 
leaves  and  bits  o'  things  at  the  gate  ! " 

His  voice  broke  down,  and  tears  of  kindly  sympathy 
stood  in  Miss  Marjorie's  eyes,  when  presently  he 
looked  into  them,  saying,  "But  I  never  hurt  him 
noways — never.  I'm  thankful  for  that,  at  any  rate." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Marjorie,  softly.  "  It's  not  what 
every  one  could  say  of  a  lost  friend." 

"Ay,  that's  right,  ma'am;  that's  what  he  wor 
for  nigh  ten  years,  though  only  a  poor  ass.  He  wor 
a  friend,  and  a  true  one." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  he  said,  looking  about 
helplessly.  "  If  I  could  only  lay  him  by  decently,  it 
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would  be  a  comfort  to  remember ;  but  Pm  that  weak 
and  lame,  and  ha'  miles  to  go  to-day.  I  cannot  even 
bury  him.  Pm  eighty-one,  and  a  weak  old  man. 
The  grandchilder  and  their  mother  are  expecting  us. 
O  Tarn,  Tarn !  I  feel  lost  without  you.  Ye  had 
sense  for  the  pair  of  us;  but  I  never  lifted  a  hand 
against  ye — I  never  did/' 

The  poor  old  fellow  never  noticed  that  Miss 
Marjorie  had  left  him.  Her  sympathy  never  stopped 
at  words.  She  passed  along  so  swiftly  that  her  blue 
cloak  streamed  after  her  like  wings,  and  very  soon 
two  farm-servants  came  hurrying  up.  They  had 
directions  to  lay  poor  Tarn  in  a  soft  bed  under  the 
moss  and  clover  in  the  green  hill-meadow.  She  had 
even  sent  a  little  fir-tree  to  mark  the  spot. 

The  poor  old  man  seemed  somewhat  comforted 
when  all  this  had  been  quickly  done.  He  asked  no 
questions  when  they  led  him  into  the  large  kitchen  of 
the  Grange,  and  made  him  eat  a  good  meal.  Then  he 
was  led  out  to  where  Miss  Marjorie  was  sitting  in 
her  tiny  pony-chaise,  and  driven  through  long  green 
lanes  to  Darcot  Vale,  some  ten  miles  off,  where  he 
said  his  widowed  daughter  lived. 

I  have  no  time  to  tell  of  the  tears  the  children  shed 
when  the  gentle  lady  told  them  that  dear  Tarn  would 
return  no  more ;  how  the  mother  thanked  her  for  her 
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kindness — for  the  old  man  seemed  too  grieved  to  talk 
at  all. 

(( It's  a  sad,  sad  loss  to  us,  ma'am ;  for  when  my 
husband  was  alive  he  sold  bits  of  things,  and  folks  knew 


him;  and  Tam  was  that  clever  that  he  knew  every  house 
where  a  customer  was  to  be  found,  so  that  grandad 
had  only  to  follow  him  from  one  door  to  another. 
We  felt  he  was  safe  so  long  as  Tam  was  there  to  look 
after  him  and  give  him  a  lift,  He  never  knew  what 
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a  cross  word — let  alone  a  blow — was,  poor  Tarn  \" 
And  the  widow  buried  her  face  in  her  apron. 

"  (  Never  a  cross  word,  let  alone  a  blow ' — the 
whole  secret  of  poor  Tarn's  patient,  loving  obedience 
and  sense/'  thought  Miss  Marjorie,  as  she  drove 
slowly  home.  "  Those  are  the  sort  of  people  who  get 
the  best  instead  of  the  worst  out  of  all  animals,  and 
find  out  how  good  they  are.  I  wish  I  could  get 
people  to  see  this  more  clearly  than  they  do.  It 
makes  me  sick  to  see  the  heartlessness  with  which 
some  poor  creatures  are  half-starved,  beaten,  and 
battered  about,  as  though  they  were  wood ;  even  dogs 
set  at  them.  I'll  keep  a  look-out  for  a  substitute  for 
Tarn;  and  I'll  do  something  for  donkeys  in  general, 
or  my  name  is  not  Kitty  Marjorie." 

A  dreamy  black  cock  roused  up  to  crow  as  she 
rattled  past  the  first  barn,  and  Rag,  the  stray  donkey 
off  the  common,  replied  to  him  in  his  own  musical 
language. 

"  I  mean  it ! "  she  said,  as  though  they  had  defied 
her. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ALL     ABOUT     OUll 
SHOW. 

"  Now,  Joyce,  re- 
.  member  to  have 
it  plainly  under- 
stood that  when  I  say  the  '  best  •'-looking 
donkey,  I  mean  the  most  kindly  cared-for 
looking  one,"  my  kind  lady  had  said,  when 
she  talked  the  arrangements  over  with  old 
Mr.  Joseph  Joyce,  who  was  to  manage  the 
show,  and  wanted  no  end  of  instructions 
upon  the  subject.  If  it  had  been  a  pony- 
show,  a  dog-show,  or  even  a  pig-show,  he 
would  have  been  ready  enough;  but  a 
donkey-show  ! 


-V' 
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"  Well,  my  lady  always  had  odd  crotchets  in  her 
head  about  animals  ;  she  always  talked  to  them  softly, 
as  if  they  knew — for  the  matter  of  that,  the  dogs,  and 
cows,  and  horses  may.  The  very  birds  in  the  garden 
swarmed  after  her.  Ah,  well !  queer  times,  very 
queer  times,  these,  when  even  donkeys  were  to  be 
troubled  about — obstinate,  hard-headed,  hard-skinned 
brutes  !  The  more  you  hit  them,  the  less  they'd  go, 
and  the  more  you  pulled  them  one  way,  the  more  they 
pulled  the  other.  He'd  donkey  them,  he  would  ! " 

Old  Joyce  gave  a  sharp  dig  with  his  spade  as  these 
thoughts  passed  through  his  head,  and  his  lady's  eye 
twinkled  as  she  stooped  to  smell  a  rose,  asking, 
kindly — 

"  AY  ell,  old  friend,  what  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  I  was  a-thinking,  ma'am,  that  a  nice  fat-pig 
show  would  be  a  sight  more  like  what " 

"  But,  Joyce,  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
holding  a  fat-pig  show  —  not  over-fed,  miserable 
creatures ;  and  I  do  mean  to  have  my  donkey-show 
next  week ;  so  the  more  stir  you  can  make  about  it, 
and  the  more  kindly-used  donkeys  you  can  get  people 
to  bring  me,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  Mind,  you 
have  only  a  week  before  you ;  it's  announced  all  about 
the  town." 

"Oh,   I   know!     If   it   had  been  'nounced  three 
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months    ago   "    grumbled    the    old    gardener, 

who    had   carried   the   lady   in    his    arms    when    a 
baby. 

"  That's  just  what  I  took  care  should  not  be  done, 
because  I  want  to  seo  the  animals  as  they  are — no 
bought  prizes  for  me.  I  do  not  mean  the  handsomest 
ass,  in  the  newest  trappings,  to  win  a  prize  for  its 
owner,  but  the  one  that  follows  him  readily,  that 
turns  to  look  after  him  with  affection,  that  can  survey 
a  whip  or  stick  in  his  hands  with  composure,  and 
even  nib  its  nose  trustingly  against  the  hand  that 
holds  it,  secure  in  its  tried  justice.  In  fact,  I  want  to 
impress  upon  people  generally  that  any  man  can 
bring  out  the  best  feelings  in  the  shabbiest,  ugliest 
animal,  by  simply  treating  it  with  kindness,  forbear- 
ance, and  care,  and  that  it  is  really  worth  their  while 
to  treat  even  a  donkey  with  kindness." 

"  But  a  donkey,  ma'am  !  Why,  there's  that  one,  Hag, 
on  the  common ;  I  saw  him  only  yesterday.  There  were 
three  lads  all  a-getting  on  his  back  at  once,  a-pulling 
here,  and  a-pulling  there,  and  a  more  ill-tempered 
picter  of  a  animal  I  never  wish  to  see  at  any  show. 
He'd  'a'  pitched  them  all  on  their  heads  and  V  broken 
them  if  he  had  a  dared.  There's  a  creetur  to  give  a 
prize  to  !  Now  a  fat  pig " 

'She  put  both  hands  up  to  her  ears,  and  ran  off. 
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"  Good-bye,  Joyce.  When  you've  got  that  pig  off 
your  mind,  and  made  room  for  my  donkeys  in  its 
place,  let  me  know — there's  a  good  old  obstinate  fellow; 


only,  remember,  I've  set  my  mind  on  this,  and  you 
know  what  that  means/' 

"  Ay,  ay,  ma'am,  I  know;  Til  set  about  it,  if  needs 
must." 


So  it  happened  that  a 
good  many  donkeys 
were  brought  to  the 
show  —  rough  don- 
keys_,smooth  donkeys, 
big  donkeys,  little 
donkeys,,  black  don- 
keys,, white  donkeys, 
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and  donkeys  of  no  colour  at  all — all  sorts  of  don- 
keys, belonging1  to  all  sorts  of  people,  but  each 
person  declaring  that  his  own  particular  contribution 
was  the  best,  the  strongest,  the  prettiest,  the  most 
knowing.  Folks  came  from  far  and  near,  for  a  little 
of  something  new  is  a  great  attraction  in  a  country 
town ;  and  it  was  funny  to  hear  those  who  had  never 
looked  at  a  donkey  except  to  find  fault  with  it  and 
call  it  stupid,  now  quite  interested  in  the  form, 
features,  and  general  appearance  of  poor  Ned  and  his 
master. 

Indeed,  there  was  actually  one  donkey  minus  a 
master,  for  he  had  wandered  about  the  common 
unowned,  and  consorting  only  with  ducks  and  dogs, 
for  many  a  month,  and  was,  indeed,  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Joyce  as  a  kind  of  shocking  example  of 
vagrant  donkey  ism. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  sight  of  so  many 
of  his  kind,  which  no  doubt  he  had  observed  from  the 
green,  or  an  inkling  that  there  was  the  best  of  food 
to  be  had  within,  but,  to  the  surprise  and  amusement 
of  every  one,  ugly  stray  Rag  deserted  the  common 
and  the  ducks  that  morning,  and  hung  about  the 
Grange,  munching  and  taking  a  sideway  survey  of 
what  was  going  on — or,  rather,  what  was  going  in. 

Twice  he  was  driven  from  the  entrance  by  the  fussy 
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and  irate  Joyce,  with  an  exclamation  of ,  "  We  don't 
want  you,  at  any  rate  ! "  and  had   been  forced  to 


retreat,  pursued  by  jeers  and  stones  from  the  officious 
youth  of  the  neighbourhood  always  attending  such 
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scenes.  The  third  time,  however,  he  did  effect  an 
entrance,  at  the  back  of  the  large  donkey-tent,  and 
was  not  discovered  until,  having  inserted  his  mouth 
into  a  huge  bag  full  of  beans  intended  for  his  more 
fortunate  brothers,  and,  eaten  as  much  as  he  could,  he 
very  rudely  raised  his  voice  in  a  long,  loud  "  He-haw ! " 
of  satisfaction,  and,  trotting  across  the  space  lately 
cleared  for  the  judges,  calmly  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  long  string  of  donkeys  already  collected 
there,  each  one  clean,  trimmed  for  the  occasion,  with 
a  ticket  hanging  from  his  neck,  on  which  was 
inscribed  its  age,  name,  and  claims  to  a  prize. 
Humble  Rag,  having  no  claim,  stood  there  ticket- 
less,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  rank,  and  brayed 
again,  as  much  as  to  ask,  "What  do  you  think 
of  me?"  There  was  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter 
and  applause  from  the  crowd  as  Joyce,  hot  and 
red,  came  running  across  the  ring,  calling,  "  Here 
you !  stop,  stop !  woa !  "  and  waving  a  thick  stick 
which  he  had  caught  up  in  a  hurry  to  punish  Rag's 
presumption. 

Old  Rag  knew  all  about  sticks — no  donkey  better — 
so  he  just  turned  straight  about,  and  holding  down 
his  head  and  holding  up  his  heels,  showed  a  rusty  pair 
of  shoes  right  in  Joyce's  face,  just  as  he  was  known 
to  do  to  the  dogs  on  the  green,  but  saying,  as  plainly 
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as  possible,  "  No,  you  don't ;   I  have  taken  my  stand, 
and  mean  to  keep  it,  so  beware  ! " 

Joyce  got  into  a  fearful  rage,  watching  for  a  chance 
to  strike,  but  dared  not.     You  should  have  heard  the 


people  laugh;  the  tent  quite  shook.  But  even  as 
they  laughed,  Miss  Marjorie  came  hastily  forward, 
and  drew  the  thick  stick  out  of  Joyce's  unwilling 
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hands,  saying,  very  sternly  for  her,  "For  shame, 
Joseph  !  Is  this  the  example  you  give — the  way  you 
help  your  mistress  to  teach  a  lesson  of  forbearance 
and  kindness  ?  Is  this  the  way  you  show  how  very 
much  you  surpass  in  temper  and  sense  the  poor  dumh 
creature,  whose  simple  instinct  is  to  defend  itself  in 
the  only  way  it  knows  of  ?  Go  back,  man !  for 
shame  !  Nay,  I  am  not  afraid." 

She  laid  her  white  gloved  hand  on  the  poor,  dusty, 
vicious-looking  head,  and  patted  and  coaxed  it,  until 
gradually  the  perplexed  fear  died  out  of  its  eyes, 
and  it  turned  and  looked  her  inquiringly  in  the  face. 
"  Poor  old  Hag — poor,  sensible  thing  !  Never  fear, 
good  Rag !  Poor  Rag,"  still  she  soothed  gently, 
until  it  rubbed  its  untidy  head  against  her  dress,  with 
a  low,  anxious  whining,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You're 
not  going  to  hit  me,  I  know  by  your  touch." 

The  laughter  turned  to  cheers  and  applause,  when 
Miss  Marjorie,  with  a  last  kind  pat,  stepped  back  to 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  just  a  little  con- 
fused to  find  that  her  ragged  friend  stepped  instantly 
out  of  the  place  he  had  elected  to  fill,  and  followed 
her,  taking  his  stand  quietly  enough  behind  her 
chair,  on  the  back  of  which  he  rested  his  head  very 
contentedly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  have  found  a 
friend  at  last,  and  do  not  mean  to  lose  her." 
2  a 
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"  Friends/'  said  the  lady,  as  the  crowd  stood  silently 
to  listen, ' '  see,  I  had  thought  to  show  you  the  general 
power  of  kindness  on  animals,  especially  on  these 
usually  considered  and  treated  as  insensible  and 
obstinate  creatures.  See,  here  is  a  special  case.  If 
Joyce  had  used  that  stick  which  he  caught  up  in  a 
moment  of  temper " 

"  That's  what  we  most  of  us  does,  my  lady," 
remarked  a  town  gentleman,  who  dealt  in  greens. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Our  own  temper  has  generally 
more  to  do  with  sticks  than  the  faults  of  the  poor 
creatures  that  have  to  receive  the  punishment.  But  if 
he  had  used  the  stick,  what  would  have  happened  ?  " 

"  Old  Rag  would  have  kicked  out  and  got  vicious, 
mum,"  shouted  one  of  Miss  Marjorie's  own  scholars, 
receiving  a  dig  in  the  side  from  his  indignant  mother 
for  interrupting  the  lady  in  her  little  speech. 

"  Just  so,  James  Smith ;  and  yet,  my  boy,  see 
what  a  pat  and  a  few  kind  words  at  the  right  time 
can  do.  But  I  need  not  enforce  my  lesson.  I  see 
you  all  understand  it,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  for 
the  future  have  a  little  patience  with  the  shortcomings 
of  even  a  poor  donkey.  And  now  to  business ;  though 
I  think,  for  sense,  we  might  all  vote  for  old  Rag." 

Three  cheers  for  Miss  Marjorie,  and  then  the 
judges  set  to  work. 
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But  it  was  no  easy  task  to  decide  round  which 
neck  should  hang  the  white  ribhon  with  the  silver 
medalj  or  the  blue  one  that  represented  two  golden 


guineas,   or   even   the   yellow  one   with   its   bronze 
token. 

It  took    so    long   to    settle   the   various  claims ; 
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for  in  some  cases  the  animals  that  appeared  most 
cared  for  were  evidently  the  most  afraid  of  their 
masters,  and  could  not  understand  the  sudden  change 
in  their  manners,  drawing  back  stubbornly,  and  doing 
a  hundred  things  that  told  a  tale.  So  at  length,  as  it 
drew  near  tea-time,  it  was  agreed  that  about  a  dozen 
of  the  picked  donkeys  should  be  left  here  in  the  tent 
until  to-morrow,  when  a  selection  of  three  of  the  most 
deserving  cases  should  be  made. 

Rag  would  evidently  have  followed  Miss  Marjorie, 
but  she  gave  him  a  large  sweet  apple  and  slipped  out, 
the  rest  of  the  company  following.  So  very  soon  only 
Hag  and  eleven  of  his  kind  remained  for  the  night, 
comfortably  housed,  with  plenty  of  food. 

What  could  a  dozen  donkeys  want  more  ?  Medals 
and  sovereigns  were  nothing  to  them,  but  oats  and 
green  leaves  a  great  deal. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

WIDOW    MAG. 

I  KNOW  that  if  I  say  that  hours  after  this  I  heard, 
with  my  own  ears  too,  these  one  dozen  donkeys 
talking  together,  you  sharp  young  people  will  say 
you  don't  believe  me;  that  animals  don't  talk;  or 
that,  if  they  do,  no  mortal  can  understand  their  lingo. 
Well,  just  as  you  like;  only  I  know  and  declare  that, 
tired  out  with  the  heat,  the  long  day,  the  fun  and  the 
frolic  outside,  I  stole  into  a  quiet  corner  of  the  large 
tent — the  only  quiet  place  to  be  found — intending  to 
hide  there  from  a  crowd  of  noisy  young  friends;  and 
that,  flinging  myself  down  on  the  sweet  straw  piled 
up  at  one  end,  I  lay  quite  still,  and  watched  a 
shining  star  that  was  just  beginning  to  twinkle  in 
the  sky.  I  could  see  it  through  a  hole  in  the  canvas, 
and  watched  and  watched,  until  such  a  strange  thing 
happened  !  I  know  you  will  say,  "  Nonsense  ! "  but 
it  did  happen — I  assure  you  it  did — and  this  was 
it:— 

Over  from  the  shadowy  side,  where  all  the  donkeys 
were  assembled,  I  heard  a  voice — not  a  voice  like 
yours  or  mine,  but  a  voice  that  somehow  I  under- 
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stood — saying,  in  very  low  tones,  as  though  con- 
tinuing1 a  conversation — 

"  Now,  would  you  really  like  me  to  tell  you  my 
story  ?  I  have  listened  to  all  yours,  and  I  think  I 
could  toll  as  good  a  one ;  but  are  all  awake  enough  to 
care  to  listen  ?  " 

It  was  Rag ;  I  knew  that,  hut  somehow  did  not 
feel  at  all  surprised  about  it.  I  only  turned  my  head 
on  the  straw,  and  listened  to  the  low  hum  that 
answered  him.  Then  I  heard  him  plainly  "  he-haw  " 
a  little  to  clear  his  voice,  and  begin  a  tale  which  I 
hope  will  interest  you  as  much  as  it  did  me.  Shall 
we  call  it  "  The  Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Donkey's  Life  ?" 

"  But  am  I  to  begin  from  the  very  first  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes — from  the  first  time  that  ever  you 
can  think  off,"  meant  the  answering  hum  from  the 
shadowy  corners  of  the  tent,  where  a  quiet  "  munch  - 
munch"  was  going  on.  So  Rag  commenced: — 

Well,  friends,  almost  the  first  thing  that  ever  I 
remembered  was  a  voice,  and  this  voice  said,  sharply, 
"Dear  me!  if  that's  not  the  way  to  spoil  any  young 
ass,  I'm  not  Widow  Mag  of  the  Glen." 

It  is  I  cannot  say  how  many  years  since  I  heard 
that  remark  issue  from  the  branches  of  a  willow-tree 
waving  over  my  head,  and  yet  it  seems  almost  like 
yesterday — again  I  seem  to  feel  the  warm  sunshine 
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pouring  down  on  my  shaggy  brown  mother  and  my 
little  tottering  self,  as  WTC  lay  close  together  by  a  great 
tangle  of  flowering  red  hawthorn  that  clustered  by  a 
big  gate.  Again  I  hear  the  bees  humming  by,  the 
gabble  of  noisy  ducks  chattering  about  their  family 
affairs,  and  grumbling  about  the  hot  weather  drying 
up  all  the  ponds  and  making  duckdom  unbearable; 
through  it  all  the  finches  twittered  that  life  was  very 
pleasant — bird-life,  at  any  rate;  and  so  even  I,  a  baby 
donkey,  felt  it  to  be  in  those  hours  of  love  and  sun- 
shine, when  first  I  saw  the  blue  sky  reflected  in  the 
soft,  kind  eyes  of  my  shaggy  parent. 

"  Where  am  I,  mother  ?  what  beautiful  place  is 
this  ?  "  I  asked,  when  the  first  surprise  of  finding 
myself  was  over,  and  I  began  to  think. 

"  This  is  the  world,  my  dearest — the  great,  wide, 
beautiful  world,"  she  answered,  kissing  me  softly. 

I  thought  over  this  for  as  long  as  I  could,  then  I 
asked — "And  what  was  this  world  made  for — what 
is  in  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  made  for  us  donkeys  to  live  and  be  happy 
in." 

"  But  only  for  donkeys — us  donkeys — you  and  me  ? 
Are  there  no  others  ?  "  I  wondered,  looking  all  round 
the  field,  which  I  supposed  was  the  world  she  spoke 
of. 
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"  Oh  !  there  are  other  things  in  it,  certainly — birds, 
and  ducks,  and  pigs,  and  men,  and  boys — boys, 
unfortunately  for  our  race/'  she  answered,  gravely. 

' '  What  are  boys,  mother  ?  "  I  asked,  in  a  hushed 
tone. 

"  Boys,  my  pet,  are  little  men ;  but  generally  big 
men  are  much  kinder  to  us  than  boys,  as  I  am  afraid 
some  day  you  will  find  out,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
them/' 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  hold  of  one  of  these  dreadful 
creatures  !  I  would,  I  would " 

"  What  would  you  do,  my  precious  one  ?  "  asked 
mother,  fondly. 

"  I  would  gobble  them  up  so ;  "  and  I  pulled  a 
daisy  by  the  root,  and  shook  it  till  its  petals  scattered 
like  snow. 

"  What  a  sweet,  clever  little  son  you  are,  dear ! 
You  grow  prettier  every  hour.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  such  sense  from  such  a  baby  ass  before."  Then 
mother  fell  to  calling  me  a  thousand  pet  names, 
admiring  my  every  movement,  and  saying  that  I 
should  do  wonders  some  day,  if  I  went  on  as  I  had 
begun ;  that  I  had  the  prettiest  head,  the  brightest 
eyes,  the  neatest  tail. 

It  was  at  that  moment  I  heard  the  words  I  date 
my  recollection  from — the  remark  made  by  a  hoarse 
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voice  in  the  willow-tree.  Mother  was  so  startled  that 
she  jumped  up.  I  caught  her  ear  and  held  it  fast  in 
my  fright,  asking  tremblingly — 


"  O  mother !  what  is  that  ? "  for  I  had  not  yet 
heard  such  hoarse  tones,  and  from  a  tree,  too — though 
of  course  I  understood  what  they  meant  well  enough. 
After  all,  brothers,  that  is  the  one  great  advantage 
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we  animals  men  choose  to  call  dumb  have  over  his 
kind.  He  can  only  understand  his  own  sort  of  noise. 
We  can  understand  the  sense  of  every  kind  of  sound 
that  other  creatures  make.  He  thinks  we  are  stupid 
because  we  cannot  learn  man-tongue  very  readily ; 
but  he  is  never  able  to  make  out  ours,  or  even  the 
meaning-  of  the  birds  that  are  chatter-chattering  in 
his  ears  the  whole  day  long.  Is  it  not  so,  brothers  ? 

"  Of  course ;  but  never  mind  all  that  now — go  on 
with  your  story/'  came  from  the  corner,  where  a  slow 
"  munch-munch  "  still  went  on. 

Let  me  see  where  I  was.  Oh  !  under  the  tree. 
Well,  mother  did  not  answer  me,  but  she  looked  up, 
and  said,  pleasantly — • 

"  Is  it  you,  Widow  Mag  ?  Good  morning.  I 
really  did  not  know  you  were  there,  Mag/' 

Then  I  saw,  up  in  the  pink-and-green  branches, 
that  there  sat  a  very  odd-looking  black-and-white 
bird.  It  stared  at  me  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
began  to  hop  slowly  down,  screeching,  in  its  harsh 
voice — 

"  Mother,  mother,  spoil  your  child, 
And  he  will  grow  up  wicked  and  wild." 

I  felt  my  mother  flutter  a  little  indignantly  as 
she  drew  closer  to  me,  as  the  bird  that  came  hopping 
from  twig  to  twig  until  it  fluttered  down  upon  my 
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mother's  bent  head,  still  staring  at  me,  asked,  in  a 
confidential  croak — 

"  Hum !    so,    Mrs.   Longears — hum  !  — this  is  the 


new  foal,  is  it  ?      You  are  looking  mighty  delighted 
with  it.     Hum  !  » 

"  I  am  very  pleased,  Airs.  Mag,"  said  my  mother, 
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gently  resting  her  head  on  mine;  (( you  see,  he  is  such 
a  very  pretty  little  thing,  is  he  not?  Stand  up,  Ned. 
Isn't  he  a  dear  !  " 

"  Hum  !  Don't  see  that  he  is  any  prettier  than 
other  youngsters  of  his  kind !  never  did  admire  four- 
legged  things  !  Hum  ! "  said  the  rude  creature,  gaping. 

"  As  to  legs,  that's  a  matter  of  taste ;  I  never  could 
imagine  how  you  can  hold  up  with  only  two — though 
of  course  you  cannot  help  being  so  poorly  provided, 
and  I  would  not  throw  your  legs  at  you  for  the 
world ;  I  respect  you  too  much,  Mrs.  Mag." 

"Hum!"  said  Mrs.  Mag,  crossly,  sharpening  her 
clacker  on  a  branch,  and  looking  as  though  she  would 
like  to  tweak  out  one  of  some  one's  eyes. 

"  Has  he  not  a  pretty  coat  for  so  young  a  donkey?" 
asked  mother,  presently,  trying  very  hard  to  get  me 
praised;  "and  he  is  so  clever  and  sharp,  you  can't 
think — asked  the  funniest  things,  and  already  skips 
about  as  gracefully  as  a  pony.  I've  seen  a  good 
many  little  asses,  but  never  one  half  so  engaging  as 
this  sweet  child  of  mine.  Tell  me  now,  widow,  tell 
me  really  what  you  think  of  him." 

"  Not  much,"  answered  the  widow,  coolly;  "  but 
then  I  hate  all  youngsters  myself ;  some  people  like 
the  little  nuisances — I  don't ;  but  I  can  give  you  one 
piece  of  advice — don't  go  on  spoiling  him  as  you  are 
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doing.      As  my  old  master,  who  is  a  lord's  gardener, 
and  ought  to  know — hum,  hum  ! — says — 
"  '  From  little  seeds 
Grow  giant  weeds.'  " 


"  Spoiling  him !  why,  how  can  one  spoil  anything 
so  young  and  sensible?"  cried  my  mother,  almost 
angry  for  once. 
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(( I  tell  you,  if  he  is  old  enough  to  understand  your 
foolish  praise  at  all,  he  is  old  enough  to  be  spoiled 
by  it.  Never  too  soon  to  mend.  Hum,  hum  !  Never 
too  late  to  learn.  Hum,  hum  !  You  may  think  him 


a  wonder  long  after  other  people  have  proved  him  to 
be   a   very   commonplace   ass.       So   good    morning, 
Mrs.  Longears,  and  remember   Mag's   advice;    it's 
3 
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well  meant — let  your  son  learn  as  soon  as  possible 

that 

"  Grass  was  not  "grown 
For  liiin  alciie, 


or  he  may  let  you  feed  on  stone  !  Hum  !   Good-bye  \" 

And  with  a  parting  nip,  off  flew  Widow  Mag;  and 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  a  great,  good-natured  scarlet 

butterfly  settle  down  on  my  mother's  head  in  her  place. 
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I  never  see  a  magpie  to  this  day  but  I  remember  that 
solemn  old  lady  and  the  "  Hum,  hum ! "  with  which  she 
finished  every  remark.  My  mother  said  she  was 
known  as  "  Old  Hum."  The  gardener  she  belonged 
to  had  suffered  from  a  bad  cough  last  winter,  and 
from  him  Mag  had  caught  the  trick  of  clearing  her 
voice  as  cleverly  as  she  caught  the  bones  he  shared 
with  her  at  meal-time — scraps  and  fruit,  which  she 
always  carried  off  and  buried  in  the  garden  to  be 
fetched  out  and  eaten  at  her  leisure,  nuts  being  her 
especial  treat,  which  she  could  crack  with  her  strong 
beak,  and  which  were  always  received  with  a  series 
of  "  Hums >}  that  amused  every  one  who  heard.  But 
there !  this  is  scandal,  and  unworthy  of  an  honest 
donkey. 

The  summer  now  w^ent  by,  and  still  we  led 
the  same  pleasant  life,  out  in  the  meadows.  I  was 
getting  bigger  and  stronger,  and  every  day  my  poor 
mother  praised  my  form,  features,  doings,  while  I 
own  that  my  head  was  so  full  of  its  own  perfections, 
that  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.  One  day,  when 
I  had  been  galloping  about  in  every  direction,  I 
came  to  one  of  the  park  boundaries,  and  by  dint  of 
struggles  I  managed  to  scramble  over  several  hedges 
in  time  to  see  a  great  flock  of  sheep  driven  past. 
There  was  a  dog  very  busy  guiding  them,  and  I  heard 
3  a 
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a  girl  telling  some  men  she  was  going  to  milk  her 
cows.  Altogether  every  one  seemed  busy.  This  part 
of  the  world — its  edges  perhaps — seemed  lively,  and 
very  different  to  the  silent  corner  where  we  lived.  I 
went  slowly  back,  intending  to  ask  mother  about  it. 


but  I  could  not  find  her  anywhere.     I  called,  I  ran 
here  and  there,  rather  frightened. 

"Have  you  seen  my  mother?"  I  cried  to  the  bees, 
that  went  buzzing  past  in  haste. 

"  No/  no,  no !    we're  busy — buzz,  buzz  ! "    iliey 
hummed. 
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f(  Have  you  seen  my  mother?"  I  asked  of  a  black 
hen  that  trotted  by  with  thirteen  chicks  at  her  heels. 

"Your  mother?  who's  your  mother?  (Here,  tuck  ! 
tuck  !  here's  a  worm.)  Your  mother  ?  she's  at  work,  I 
should  say,  at  this  time  of  day.  Tuck,  tuck !" 

"  Oh,  dear  !  what  shall  I  do — I  want  my  mother  !" 
I  brayed  so  pitifully,  that  Mrs.  Henny,  with  a  look 
at  her  own  thirteen  children,  stopped  and  began  try- 
ing to  help  me. 

"  There,  don't  bray,  my  child.  What's  your  mother 
like?" 

"B-brown,  ma'am,"  I  cried,  eagerly,  "with  a  soft 
voice,  and  a  white  nose,  and  a  stripe  down  it — 
[Mrs.  Lon gears  ;  I'm  her  little  colt." 

"  Brown,  white  nose,  and — let  me  think — dear  me, 
with  thirteen  to  peck  for,  I  am  hardly  able  to  think  at 
all — a  stripe  ?  Oh  !  of  course,  I  met  them  in  the  lane 
an  hour  ago.  (Here  !  tuck  !  tuck  !  there's  a  snail — 
lookout!)" 

"Met  what — who,  ma'am?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  the  very  donkey,  your  mother,  drawing  a 
great  load  of  corn-sheaves.  Baily,  the  gardener, 
always  puts  on  enough,  once  he  begins ;  the  poor 
thing  looked  ready  to  drop.  (Tuck !  children,  do 
look  out  for  yourselves — there's  a  dozen  ants  or 
more.)" 
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"  That  was  not  my  mother/'  I  cried,  indignantly ; 
"  my  mother  drag  a  cart  like  that,  indeed  ! " 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  I  don't  suppose  your  mother 
is  kept  for  ornament,  any  more  than  I  am  or  you  will 
be/' 

"I  shall  never  drag  carts.  I -mean  to  be  clever 
and  pretty,  and  always  live  in  clover — mother  says  so." 

"  All  I  know  is,  if  your  mother  is  Mrs.  Longears 
she  knows  what  work  is  well  enough,  so  don't  hinder 
me  with  your  upstart  airs.  (Here — tuck  !  tuck  !)  " 

"  I  know  my  mother  is  a  lady  donkey,  and  never 
works — it's  only  common " 

Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  rumble,  and  a 
low  cart,  led  by  a  tall  man,  appeared  round  the  corner. 
The  cart  was  slowly  dragged  along  by  a  tired,  dusty 
donkey  with  a  white  nose ;  on  the  top  of  the  piled- 
up  sheaves  was  perched  a  magpie.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  slunk  back,  ashamed  to  own  the  kind  but 
humble  mother  I  had  so  lately  been  seeking.  Mrs. 
Henny  cackled  contemptuously  as  she  trotted  forward 
with  her  thirteen.  I  drew  close  to  the  hedge,  and 
would  have  hidden  myself,  but  mother's  eye  saw  me, 
and,  with  a  little  cry  of  delight,  she  stopped  short, 
and  rubbed  me  with  delight.  The  gardener  patted 
me,  and  bade  me  follow. 

"  We  shall  soon  be  home,  old  girl,  and  then  you 
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shall  have  a  famous  feed  and  a  rest  with  the  young1 
'un ;  you're  so  good-tempere:l  and  willing,  its  quite 
a  pleasure  to  have  such  a  donkey  to  help  one." 


My  mother  pricked  up  her  ears  and  looked  pleased  ; 
and  soon  we  reached  the  barn  and  began  to  unload. 
I  stood  moodily  by,  feeling1  discontented  and  unhappy, 
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When  the  man  patted  me  and  gave  me  an  apple  I 
would  not  take  it,  but  snapped  his  fingers,  and  got  a 
slap  in  the  face  for  my  trouble. 

"What  is  the  matter,  child?"  asked  mother, 
presently,  as,  freed  from  her  load,  she  laid  her  head 
on  my  neck. 

"  How  can  you  do  such  a  thing  and  seem  so 
satisfied?"  I  asked,  pertly. 

"  Do  what  thing  ?  " 

"Why,  drag  that  horrid  cart,  and  be  common." 


"  I  drag  that  cart  because  ifs  my  duty  to  serve  the 
master  who  feeds  me  and  you." 

"  I  shall  never  do  anything  cf  the  kind,  I  know." 

Mother  looked  very  sorry  and  disturbed.  I  think 
she  was  remembering  Widow  Mag's  words.  I  was 
only  thinking  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  went  on — "  I 
only  hope  I  shall  never  be  expected  to  drudge  in  that 
fashion;  I  would  kick  the  cart  to  pieces,  and  then 
they  would  soon  leave  off  wanting  me  to  drag  it 
about.  I  mean  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  donkey,  I  do." 

"  My   child,   you   talk   nonsense.      The  day  will 
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most  certainly  come  when  you  will  have  work  of  some 
kind  to  do ;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  do  it  patiently 
and  readily,  or  you  will  get  punished  and  thrashed, 
most  likely,  and  have  to  do  the  work  in  the  end."" 

"  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  some  small-minded 
donkeys,  but  I  am  growing  extra  pretty  and  clever, 
and  fit  for  any  lady's  pet.  You  are  always  telling 
me  that,  mother,  so  I'm  sure  I  ought  not  to  work 
for  dirty,  common  people,  at  any  rate ;  and  I  won't, 
so  mind  that,  mother.'" 

I  turned  away  pertly  after  these  rude  words,  never 
heeding  my  patient  mother's  sad  eyes,  filled  with 
affection.  O  foolish  youth  !  How  soon  I  learned 
to  regret  the  love  I  had  treated  almost  as  a  trouble- 
some possession  !  And  when  youth  will  not  be  guided, 
and  old  age  cannot  make  up  for  its  past  obstinacy  and 
follies,  it  leads  to  many  an  hour's  sorrowing,  as  how 
many  of  us  know  to  our  cost,  my  brothers  ! 

Only  a  melancholy  " munch-munch"  answered  Rag ; 
so,  after  a  few  minutes'  rest,  Rag  continued  his 
story  : — 

Regularly  after  this  mother  was  taken  away  to 
drag  that  hateful  cart.  I  might  often  have  followed, 
and  have  had  many  a  bite  at  the  sweet  hay,  but  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  her,  shabby,  hot,  and  dirty, 
slaving  about,  ready  to  run  at  a  call,  and  to  be 
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pleased  and  grateful  for  the  least  pat  or  kind  word  of 
her  oppressors.  /  wouldn't  do  that  way  if  ever 
they  tried  to  ill-treat  me,  I  determined.  As  it  was,  I 
would  drop  my  ears  and  look  cross  if  any  one  inter- 
fered with  me,  which  just  at  present  the  few  people 
about  seemed  too  busy  to  do.  Once  I  almost  stepped 
on  one  of  Mrs.  Kenny's  thirteen,  because  its  mother 
had  called  me  "bandy  Ned  Longears."  One  clay 
my  mother  stayed  at  home  in  the  meadow  all  day, 
saying,  joyfully — 

"  Now  we  will  be  very  happy  together.  Our  owner, 
Lord  Brooks,  and  his  daughter,  come  from  London 
to-day,  and  I  shall  be  left  in  peace  with  my  darling, 
with  whom  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk." 

I  began  to  pout  at  these  words.  But  just  at  that 
moment  I  noticed  a  gentleman  and  a  beautiful  little 
lady.  She  was  pointing  at  me  admiringly.  I  heard 
her  say,  "  What  a  very,  very  pretty  little  creature  ! 

0  papa  !  I  am  pleased  ! " 

I  began  to  prance  about,  trying  to  show  how  light 

1  was  on  my  feet,  and  I  sang  a  sweet  song  as  well 
as  I  could.     The  gentleman  laughed,  the  little  girl 
clapped     her    hands,     and     my    mother    whispered 
anxiously — 

"Don't  be  too  forward,  Ned;  they  will  take  YOU 
from  this  pretty  place  and  me  all  the  sooner.-" 
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"  I  hope  they  will ;  I  am  sick  of  being  here/-'  I 
answered,  pertly  snatching  a  thistle  from  under  her 
very  nose.  Mag's  voice  screamed  from  somewhere 
about — 

"  Spoiled  son,  rude  and  wild, 
Saucy  to  a  mother  mild."  j 


But  that  only  made  me  kick  up  all  the  more.  I 
wanted  her  to  hear  the  little  girl  admire  me.  They 
did  admire  me,  to  my  heart's  content;  and  to  my 
great  joy  I  soon  understood  that  I  was  to  be  a  birth- 
day gift  from  her  papa  to  Miss  Bella  Brooks,  who, 
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beaming  with  pleased  smiles,  seemed  a  very  pleasant 
little  lady  to  be  owned  by. 

"  I  shall  take  it  home  at  once,  and  keep  it  always 
for  my  very  own  pet/'  she  cried,  picking-  up  her  hat, 
all  trimmed  with  wild  roses,  and  looking  very  pretty 
indeed  as  she  came  tripping  towards  me. 

"  No,  Bella ;  I  want  you  to  leave  it  here  for  a  little 
time  longer.  It  is  very  young,  and  will  get  on  all 
the  better  by  and  by  if  it  stays  idling  here  for  a  few 
days.  Besides,  look  at  its  poor  old  mother,  how  fond 
she  seems  of  it ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  take  it  yet,  my 
dear  love." 

"  But  I  want  it  so  very  much.  See,  it  wants 
to  come — I  know  it  does.  I  will  make  it  a  wreath  of 
roses.  It  lets  me  pat  it;  and  look  at  its  cunning 
brown  eye  through  the  hole  in  my  handkerchief. 
O  papa !  I  must  have  it  directly  !  Never  mind  its 
mother — she'll  get  over  it,  ugly  old  thing  !  " 

She  had  flung  a  lacy  square  of  white  over  my  face, 
and  kissed  me  through  it,  and  looked  so  nice  and 
winning,  so  I,  that  wanted  to  see  the  world  beyond 
our  meadow,  let  her  do  what  she  liked.  Perhaps 
unconsciously  I  too  thought,  "  Never  mind  mother — 
she'll  get  over  it.-"  Poor  mothers  !  how  ungrateful 
your  children  sometimes  are,  when  they  are  thinking 
only  of  their  own  wishes  ! 
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But  still  papa  shook  his  head,  and  said,  but  very 
kindly,  that  he  particularly  wished  me  to  remain 
where  I  was. 

"  But,  papa " 

She  had  snatched  the  handkerchief  from  my  face, 
and  pouted  angrily  as  she  rolled  it  into  a  ball. 


"  But,  my  dearest  Bella  • 


"  I'm  not  your  dearest  Bella !  I  can  never  do 
anything  I  want  to  do,  or  have  anything  I  like.  It's 
a  shame  !  To-morrow  my  birthday  too  !  " 

Here,  finding  that  papa  began  to  look  vexed  and 
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undecided,  Miss  Bella  began  to  sob  and  cry,  to 
stamp  and  shake  her  skirts,  and  declare  she  was 
miserable,  that  no  one  loved  her,  and  that  she  wanted 
me,  until  her  fond  but  foolish  father  bade  her  do  as 
she  liked,  only  to  kiss  him  and  smile  again,  which,  of 
course,  having  got  her  own  wilful  way,  she  wras  ready 
enough  to  do,  though  not  before  she  again  rushed  up 
and  almost  hugged  me  out  of  my  life,  in  a  fashion  I 
would  not  have  allowed  from  any  one  else.  Once  my 
mother  poked  her  soft  brown  head  between  us,  fearful 
lest  I  should  be  hurt,  but  she  only  got  a  slap  and  a 
push,  which  I  never  resented  in  the  least.  I  was  so 
delighted  at  the  chance  of  seeing  what  lay  beyond  the 
great  iron  gates,  through  which  Mag's  master  often 
passed  his  arm  to  give  me  a  carrot  or  a  pat,  and  to  call 
me  a  real  little  beauty,  that  I  would  have  allowed 
anything,  in  my  hurry  to  escape  to  the  new  life  before 
me — not  that  of  a  common  working  donkey,  but  that 
of  a  pretty  little  lady's  pet  and  companion.  That  must 
be  easy  enough — all  play  and  fine  compliments.  To 
my  disappointment,  I  was  not  taken  away  with  them, 
as  they  were  going  out  to  dinner ;  but  it  was 
arranged  that  one  Lame  Jem,  the  stableman,  should 
fetch  me  next  morning ;  so,  with  a  parting  pat,  I  was 
left  to  wish  and  long  for  that  happy  morrow,  heedless 
of  my  mother's  silence  and  downcast  head  that  this 
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holiday  had  ended  very  unhappily  for  her,  poor  thing  ! 
No  doubt  it  was  hard  to  lose  such  a  fine  fellow  as 
myself;  but  then,  I  could  not  always  remain  by  her 
side.  Clever  and  good-looking  as  I  certainly  was,,  of 
course  a  different  career  was  before  me.  I  would 
always  be  kind  to  her  when  we  met.  It  was  not  my 
fault  if  she  had  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  farm, 
poor  thing !  But  what  a  lucky  thing  Miss  Brooks 
had  not  seen  me  following  the  loaded  cart !  What 
would  Mag  say  when  she  met  me  wreathed  with 
roses,  walking  by  the  side  of  this  pretty  lady  !  I 
looked  up  at  the  thought,  and  from  the  green 
branches  came  the  hated  voice,  screaming  hoarsely — 
"  '  Self,  self,'  is  tlie  motto  for  you  ; 

Stick  to  it,  stick  to  it,  and  you  will  rue." 

It  was  evident  she  had  been  watching  the  whole 
scene ;  but  I  tried  not  to  care — to  show  old  Mag  that 
I  did  not  listen  to  spiteful  old  proverbs,  which  were 
only  echoes  of  her  nasty  speeches.  I  ran  about, 
kicking  up  my  heels,  and  rolling  in  the  clover, 
scarcely  heeding  the  words  of  warning  and  advice 
which  mother  would  have  poured  into  my  ears,  so  at 
ast  she  said — 

"  My  dear,  I  am  content  you  should  go,  though  it 
is  a  very  great  sorrow  to  part,  more  especially  as  I 
am  afraid  that,  by  my  own  over-indulgence,  I  have 
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made  you  unfit  to  do  your  work  in  the  world,  as 
becomes  an  honest  donkey." 

"  But,  mother,  I  am  not  going-  to  work,"  I  inter- 
rupted ;  "  I  am  only  going  to  be  a  plaything  and  a 
pet,  wreathed  with  flowers — my  little  lady  said  so/' 

"  Child,  you  cannot  be  a  pet  all  the  days  of  your 
life,  and  then " 

" Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"  Because  it's  not  in  nature ;  it's  only  while  you're 
fresh,  and  young,  and  pretty,  that  the  roses  will  last. 
Then  you  may  feel  the  thorns  ;  and  then  you  will  find 
the  need  of  good-temper  and  patience.  Those  are  the 
qualities  that  will  make  your  life,  whatever  it  is, 
easier  and  pleasanter." 

"  But  I  shall  always  be  handsome,  mother." 

"  Good  looks  will  not  make  you  happy,  foolish 
Ned.  Look  at  me — I  was  handsome  once." 

"  Were  you,  mother  ?  Well,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it.  Oh,  dear  !  I  wish  this  Lame  Jem  would 
come.  What  a  long  time  to  wait ! " 

Mother  sighed,  I  gaped,  Mag  croaked. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

MISS    BELLA. 

LAME  JEM  did  come  at  last,  and  unlocked  those  tall, 
shiny  gates,  through  which  I  bounded,  scarcely 
waiting  to  receive  my  mother's  last  hug.  The  world 
was  awaiting  me. 

We  went  along,  until  we  came  to  a  long  avenue, 
which  led  to  a  large  white  house. 

"  Now  hurry,  little  'un/'  grumbled  the  old  man. 
(c  Miss  Bella  will  be  well-nigh  in  fits  o£  temper  if  she 
is  kept  waiting  for  you.  She's  got  a  spirit,  that 
young  lady  has,  and  a  tongue — dear,  what  a  tongue  ! 
What  a  bore  spoiled  children  are — lads  or  lasses,  rich 

or  poor  !  If  I  had  such  a  lass  as  Miss  Bella 

Hallo  !  What's  up  ?  Come  back,  come  back,  I  say  ! 
Here,  you  little  donkey,  stop  ! " 

For  I,  having  caught  sight  of  my  new  lady's  pretty 
face  at  the  low  drawing-room  window  at  the  end  of 
the  long  road,  determined  to  distinguish  myself,  and 
astonish  her,  took  to  my  heels  and  galloped  up  the 
road  in  fine  style,  leaping  over  a  low  wall,  crushing  a 
bed  cf  lilies,  and,  finally,  bouncing  up  to  a  balcony  full 
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of  flowers  and  smartly-dressed  children,  who  had  all 
rushed  out  to  greet  me,  and  were  clapping  their 
hands  and  shouting  with  laughter  at  my  appearance, 
and  that  of  poor  old  Lame  Jem  hopping  after  me,  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  — 
'  '  Stop  !  woa,  little  donkey  !  stop  !  " 


But,  excited  by  all  the  noise  and  cheering,  I  did 
not  stop  till  I^felt  Miss  Bella^s  hand  on  my  head,  and 
heard  Jem  ordered  to  leave  me  alone.  Then  I 
whinneyed  with  delight.  To  say  that  my  new 
mistress  and  her  little  guests  were  pleased  with  the 
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way  the  new  birthday  gift  had  arrived  would  be  to 
say  too  little  :  they  all  vied  in  admiring,  patting, 
kissing ;  they  decked  me  with  wreaths ;  they  brought 
me  nice  things  to  eat — things  that,  to  tell  the  truth, 
made  me  feel  very  sick  afterwards;  they  tied  blue 
ribbons  round  my  neck;  and  finally,  by  dint  of 
pulling  and  hauling,  they  lifted  me  over  the  balcony 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  coaxed  me  to  take  whatever 
I  liked  from  the  birthday  delicacies  that  covered  the 
table,  where  I  broke  several  plates,  and  bit  a  large 
piece  out  of  a  rare  China  basin,  supposing  it  was 
something  to  eat.  But  I  was  not  scolded  for  my 
awkwardness — only  called  a  love. 

So  my  first  day's  experiences  ended,  for,  when 
at  last  I  was  escorted  by  the  whole  party  to  a  warm 
and  comfortable  shed,  where,  tired  out  by  the  past 
excitement  and  exertions,  I  at  once  fell  asleep,  the 
last  thing  I  was  conscious  of  was  that  my  young 
mistress  and  her  cousin  Winifred  had  run  back,  and 
were  standing  arm-in-arm  at  the  open  door,  admiring 
me.  No  wonder  my  head  was  almost  turned  with 
conceit ! 

But  the  next  morning  matters  changed  a  little.  I 
felt  sick  and  uncomfortable  from  the  messes  I  had 
been  persuaded  into  eating,  and  Miss  Bella  did  not 
look  quite  so  bright  and  sweet  and  rosy  as  she  had 
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done  the  niglit  before.  Perhaps  she  too  had  been 
belter  but  for  that  deceptive  birthday  cake.  As  to  the 
rest  of  the  young  company,  they  had  all  gone  their 
separate  ways  ;  so  we  were  left  to  each  other's  society. 


I  could  not  eat  the  sweet  oats,  so  liberally  supplied 
me,  with  my  usual  relish ;  and  when  Miss  Bella  held 
out  a  handful  of  bread  and  jam,  I  turned  from  it  with 
disgust.  No,  thank  you.  I  had  already  discovered 
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that  sort  of  thing  was  not  suitable  for  a  donkey's 
constitution. 

Instead  of  praising  me  for  about  the  first  sensible 
thing  I  had  done  since  I  came  into  her  possession, 
Miss  Bella  insisted  on  my  eating  the  sticky  stuff  she 
had  brought  me,  even  holding  my  head  and  trying  to 
force  it  into  my  mouth.  Then,  because  I  shut  my  teeth 
fast,  she  boxed  my  ears.  But  when  it  came  to  that, 
I  too  showed  temper,  laying  my  ears  back,  and 
saying  "I  won't'"  so  plainly  that  at  last,  tired  of  the 
struggle,  she  flung  the  cake  in  my  face,  and  called  to 
Lame  Jem  to  bring  the  new  saddle,  as  she  meant  to 
try  it  on. 

What  did  all  this  mean? — saddle  me,  ride  me  !  Was 
this  little  girl  going  to  make  me  work  yet  awhile  ? 
Were  the  smiles  and  the  roses  with  which  she  had 
promised  to  lead  her  pet  to  turn  into  that  ?  What 
meant  this  strange  voice,  and  the  new  saddle  she 
spoke  of?  My  heart  beat  fast  as  I  watched  Lame 
Jem  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  while  I  pretended 
to  be  busy  with  the  clover.  Poor  little  simpleton  ! 
I  had  now  to  find  out  for  myself  that  life  was  not  all 
play,  and  that  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  self-willed, 
spoiled  young  girl  was  not  all  honey. 

Jem  was  gone  so  long,  and  I  was  so  interested, 
that  I  had  to  stare  after  him,  putting  my  fore-feet  on 
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the  fencing,  and  braying  in  an  inquiring  way  that 
yesterday  would  have  been  loudly  applauded.  To-day 
Miss  Bella  told  me,  impatiently,  to  ""stop  that  silly 
noise  \" 


At  last  Jem  came  hobbling  back,  holding  his  hands 
behind  him.  He  said  something  about  my  being  too 
young  to  be  ridden  just  yet ;  Lord  Brooks  had  said  so, 
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and  desired  him  to  mention  it  to  Miss  Bella,  if  she 
should  think  of  such  a  thing1. 

"Never  mind  Lord  Brooks/'  said  Bella,,  impatiently. 
"It's  my  donkey — my  very  own,  and  I  shall  do 
what  I  like  with  it.  Papa  should  not  interfere;  and 
you,  James,  mind  your  own  business.  Now,  then, 
catch  it.  Here,  Silvertail — come  here,  sir." 

Yesterday  I  should  have  come  to  her  readily 
enough,  for  her  voice  was  sweet  and  gentle  enough  to 
entice  any  animal — we  who  judge  so  much  by  voices 
— but  to-day  it  was  imperious  and  harsh ;  so  I  never 
stirred. 

"  Catch  him,  James  Lee,  and  saddle  him  at  once," 
she  cried,  imperatively. 

Easier  said  than  done,  as  James  found.  I  turned 
my  back  and  showed  my  heels,  and  the  more  James 
called  the  more  I  did  not  go,  for  I  saw  something 
new  and  bright  in  that  hand  held  so  carefully  behind 
him  that  I  fancied  concerned  me. 

This  chase  lasted  for  a  very  long  time.  Poor  old 
Jem  got  out  of  breath,  and  was  tired,  and  Miss  Bella 
became  quite  angry  before  I  was  at  last  driven  up 
to  the  great  marble  steps,  and  captured,  my  heart 
beating  loudly  with  fear  and  excitement.  Then, 
instead  of  a  wreath  of  roses,  a  dreadful  leather  strap 
was  flung  over  my  unwilling  head.  Miss  Bella  called 
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me  obstinate  and  ill-tempered,  as  she  pulled,  and 
buckled,  and  strapped,  and  slapped — yes,  slapped  ; 
yes,  the  white  hand  that  had  so  lately  caressed  me  fell 
heavily  and  sharply  on  my  nose,  because  I  objected 
to  those  stiff  bands  of  leather,  the  like  of  which  I  had 
never  yet  seen,  and  which  hurt  me  very  much  at  first. 

Now  it  was  all  very  foolish,  because  if  she  had  kept 
her  good-temper,  and  let  me  smell  at  and  learn  what 
this  thing  was  little  by  little,  and  encouraged  me 
to  sniff  at  it,  of  course  I  should  soon  have  submitted 
to  its  being  bound  about  my  hitherto  free  body.  As 
it  was,  I  kicked,  shook,  and  trembled,  being  almost 
frightened  out  of  my  life  ;  and  when  she  tried  to  get 
on  my  back,  being  a  big,  heavy  girl,  and  I  a  weak, 
overgrown  young  thing,  I  tumbled  off  my  feet,  rolled 
over  and  over,  spoiling  her  pretty  blue  dress  and 
crushing  her  hat,  in  which  still  hung  yesterday's 
faded  flowers. 

I  should  have  fared  badly  enough  after  that,  I 
daresay,  but,  fortunately,  Miss  Bella  was  called  away 
to  go  to  town  with  her  papa,  and  left  me  to  Lame 
Jem,  with  directions  that  he  should — break  me,  I  think 
she  called  it.  He  came  and  gave  a  kindly  pat  or  two, 
saying,  kindly — 

"  You'll  have  to  give  in,  little  Ned.  Missy  has  a 
spirit,  and  you'll  have  to  submit  to  it,  like  the  rest 
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of  us.  -'Twas  a  shame  not  to  leave  sucli  a  young  thing 
with  its  mother  a  bit  longer ;  but,  Neddy,  I  will  take 
you  in  hand.  Come,  now,  be  a  good  little  fellow,  and 
do  what  I  want  you.  Your  mother  is  a  rare  tractable 
old  girl.  Come,  now/'' 


Ah,  me !  how  I  wished  then  I  had  not  been 
in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  her ;  how  I  wished  that 
I  could  have  her  soft  head  laid  across  my  back — even 
hear  her  advice  I  had  so  often  scorned.  Yet  I  was  glad 
that  neither  Mag  nor  she  would  know  that  things  were 
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not  so  bright  as  I  expected,  and  boasted  so  unkindly 
about.  So  I  humbly  submitted  to  Lame  Jem,  who 
took  me  in  hand  so  kindly  and  yet  so  firmly,  and 
instead  of  shakes  rewarded  me  by  pats  and  sweet 
carrots.  I  tried  all  I  could  to  learn  to  obey  the 
straps  he  pulled  and  slackened  about  my  head ;  and 
as  the  kind  old  man  seemed  pleased  with  my  efforts, 
so  the  more  did  I  try  to  excel,  as  is  natural  enough 
for  child  or  donkey  to  do.  I  liked  encouragement 
better  than  cuts. 

When  Miss  Bella  came  back  she  was  once  more 
pretty  and  smiling.  Papa  had  been  teased  out  of  a 
pearl  necklace  on  which  the  little  lady  had  long  set 
her  fancy,  and  she  was  so  pleased  at  that  and  my 
appearance  in  the  new  trapping,  that  she  rushed  up 
and  embraced  me,  crowned  me  with  flowers,  and 
called  me  her  sweetest  pet,  and  her  darling  love  for 
ever.  Once  more  I  felt  happy.  After  all,  I  had 
been  in  a  hurry  to  think  her  unkind.  Perhaps  we 
had  not  understood  each  other.  And  as  I  leaned  my 
head  against  her  soft  warm  hands,  I  thought  I  would 
really  try  and  obey  and  please  her,  if  possible.  Mother 
was  right  so  far,  I  thought,  and  she  said  obedience 
was  the  best  plan.  As  she  was  in  a  good  temper  just 
now,  we  got  on  very  well  together.  I  managed  to 
trot  about  with  her  on  my  back — at  first  rather 
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nervously,  but  afterwards  more  firmly;  and  being 
constantly  reminded  of  my  tender  age  by  Lame  Jem 
and  my  own  stumbling,  Miss  Bella  only  took  me 
slowly  up  and  down  the  pleasant  lanes,  over  which 
grew  quite  an  archway  of  green  leaves,  and  branches 
of  rosy  cider-apples,  which  I  often  stopped  to  munch. 
Being  kindly  treated  again,  I  was  happy  for  the 
next  few  days. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  jig-jogging  along,  I  was 
suddenly  alarmed  by  the  rush  forward  of  a  big  black 
dog,  with  savage  white  teeth,  that  made  a  rush  out 
of  the  hedge,  and  began  barking  at  me.  I  was  only 
a  nervous  little  thing,  and  stood  quite  still,  trembling 
a  little,  for  I  had  heard  tell  of  dogs  biting.  My 
mistress  sat  firmly  in  her  saddle,  shook  her  whip  at 
the  animal,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  way. 

Not  he ;  he  only  barked  and  danced  about  the 
more.  I  dared  not  stir,  even  though,  finding  her 
threats  all  unheeded  by  the  dog,  she  used  the  whip 
suddenly  and  sharply  about  me,  falling-  into  her  old 
mistake  of  temper.  I  wanted  soothing  and  en- 
couraging; blows  only  bewildered  me,  and  made  me 
feel  stupid.  How  was  I  likely  to  know  what  to  do 
with  that  hailstorm  falling  about  my  long  ears,  and 
that  huge  monster  howling  about  my  feet  ?  All  at 
once  she  leaned  forward,  and  caught  the  dog  a  blow 
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across  the  nose  that  made  him  leap  and  howl  with 
pain.  Suddenly,  at  the  sound,  a  dirty  boy  came 
sliding  and  'jumping  down  from  branch  to  branch. 


He  held  a  nest  in  one  hand,  full  of  baby  birds ;  the 
other  was  clutching  his  clothes,  all  tattered  and  torn. 
"I    say,   you  miss!"    he   shouted,   indignantly, 
"  don't  go  a-hitting   old  Hector  like   that  !    you'll 
blind  him!" 
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"  Call  him  out  of  my  way  then,  you  young  scamp  !  " 
she  answered,  haughtily,  with  a  sweep  of  her  whip. 

"  I  shan't !  who  are  you  a-calling  scampses  ?  3)  he 
answered,  in  very  much  the  same  tone. 


"  How  dare  you  come  here  stealing  my  papa's 
nests,  and  bringing  your  ugly  dog  to  frighten  my 
donkey  !  Get  out  of  my  way,  both  of  you,  or  it  will 
be  the  worse,  you'll  find,  master  gipsy  !  " 
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"  They're  not  your  pa's  nests ;  this  is  a  green- 
finch's nest;  and  I've  as  much  right  here  with 
Hector  as  you  have  with  that  there  young  ass,  as 
you're  a  deal  fitter  to  carry  nor  he  you,  Dumpy  ! " 

Miss  Bella  grew  scarlet  with  rage  at  the  impu- 
dence her  own  rude  haughtiness  had  provoked.  She 
screamed  some  more  threats,  at  which  the  urchin  only 
whistled  contemptuously  an.'  ""ade  a  face,  which  so 
provoked  her  that  she  leaned  forward,  and,  as  I  pushed 
past  in  a  great  fright,  dealt  the  boy  a  sudden  stroke 
with  her  long,  i  -L"1  lash,  which  fell  across  his  brown 
face,  and  made  him  cry  out,  and  drop  the  nest  of 
squeaking  birds  he  had  been  holding  fast  all  the 
time.  Frightened,  if  not  ashamed,  now  at  what  she 
had  done — for  I  have  always  found  that  ungovernable 
tempers  and  cowardice  go  together — Bella  urged  me 
hastily  on.  Indeed,  when  a  sharp  shower  of  threats 
and  stones  began  to  follow  us,  she  even  forgot  her 
dignity,  and  dismounted,  screaming  for  assistance  as 
the  black  dog  came  furiously  running  up  the  path. 
"We  might  have  fared  badly  enough,  but  luckily  the 
lane  opened  opposite  the  tall  gates  of  Brooks  House, 
and  a  big  man  unloading  wood  ran  out  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  noise,  which  took  some  little  time  to 
understand,  as  Miss  Bella — who,  it  appears,  had 
sprained  her  foot  in  her  running — now  gave  way  to  a 
5 
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storm  of  passionate  tears.  Papa  and  mama  were 
fetched  out  to  hear  what  ailed  their  precious  darling1, 
who  had  to  limp  slowly  up  the  avenue,  and,  giving 
a  thrilling  account  of  the  danger  she  had  escaped, 
described  the  boy  and  dog,  but  forgot  to  mention  her 
own  sour  words,  and  the  sudden  ugly  stripes  that 
had  begun  and  ended  the  affray.  I  was  left  to 
wander  back  at  my  leisure,  while  the  boy  was  sought 
for  everywhere,  but  in  vain ;  no  one  had  seen  him  or 
his  dog;  and  so  for  the  present  the  matter  rested. 

And  then  Miss  Bella  rested  too,  for  her  swollen 
ankle  kept  her  on  a  sofa  for  weeks ;  and  I  often  heard 
the  servants  say  that  of  all  the  troublesome  invalids, 
this  pretty  little  lady  was  the  worst.  "  It's  grumble, 
grumble,  grumble,  from  morning  till  night ;  you 
might  think  no  one  ever  gave  their  foot  a  bit  of  a 
twist  before.  I've  no  patience  !  and  if  it  was  not  for 
poor  Lord  Brooks,  and  her  mama,  being  well-nigh 
worn  out  of  their  lives,  and  they  such  nice,  kind 
people  that  one  must  feel  sorry  for  them,  I  should 
just  say,  '  Serve  her  right !  make  her  feel  she  is  flesh 
and  blood  like  other  folk  I"  So  said  my  lady's  maid 
one  day,  as  she  crossed  the  orchard  to  confide  her 
opinion  to  Lame  Jem,  who  was  busy  digging  near  me. 

"  Ay,  ay  !  they  as  spoil  a  child  suffer  for  it — and 
so  does  the  child  too,  for  the  matter  of  that." 
5  a 
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"  Yes ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  so  do  other  people 
th-it  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it/'  returned  the 
maid.  "  I  am  constantly  being  rung  for,  from 
morning  till  night;  and  her  mama  is  almost  run 


off  her  feet  tending  on  Miss  l^ella,  who  has  no  more 
feeling  than — than  that  donkey  staring  at  me  as  if 
he  knew  all  about  it.     How  funny  it  is,  James  !  " 
"  Don't  be  too  sure  he  does   not.     He's  a  main 
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clever  ass,  that  young  'un/'  said  Jem,  stopping  in 
his  work,  as  I  gave  a  little  frisk  to  make  him  see 
I  understood — "main  clever;  and  if  he  could  talk 
we  should  know  more  of  the  truth  about  that  there 
gipsy  lad.  But  what  does  Dr.  More  say  about  her 
sprain  ?  " 

<c  He  says  she  will  be  much  longer  getting  well 
than  any  one  more  patient.  He  does  not  mind 
telling  her  the  truth,  and  he  told  it  her  pretty 
plainly  this  morning,  when  he  saw  how  pale  and 
worried  her  mama  looked.  He  said  she  was  the 
worse  of  the  two,  and  must  rest;  and  Miss  Bella 
looked  as  black  as  thunder  at  him  because  he  took  so 
little  notice  of  her  ailment.'''' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BEARDIE,     THE     GOAT. 

WHILE  my  young  mistress  was  laid  upon  the  sofa  I 
led  a  happy,  careless  life  out  in  the  grounds.  No  one 
troubled  about  me.  I  wandered  here  and  there  at  my 
own  sweet  will,,  and  rather  hoped  she  might  not  come 
to  claim  me  again  in  a  hurry.  People  who  are  only 
capriciously  kind,  giving  slaps,  smiles,  or  kicks,  as 
their  own  mood  influences  them,  cannot  expect  to  be 
loved  even  by  those  they  patronise  most. 

One  day,  as  I  lay  dosing  under  a  whitethorn,  I 
was  roused  by  something  hard  suddenly  digging  into 
my  side,  and  looking  up,  saw  that  a  pretty  white  goat 
was  butting  at  me  with  all  its  strength. 

"  Hallo  !  Don't !  What's  that  for  ?"  I  inquired, 
jumping  up. 

' '  That's  for  you  ! "  said  the  goat,  retreating ;  "  I 
would  give  you  another,  if  I  dared.  I  hate  you  ! " 

"  But  why  ?  I  never  saw  you  before,  Mister 
Goat." 
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"  Why !  he  asks  why  ! "  cried  the  goat,  with  a 
spiteful  toss  of  the  head;  "  just  as  if  he  didn't  know, 
pretty  innocent !  Yah,  what  a  pity  !  " 

"Know  what?   Why  should  you  come  poking  me 


about  when  I'm  asleep?     What  are  you,  to  be  so 
rude  ?  "  I  asked,  somewhat  indignantly. 

"  What  am  I  ?    Ah,  you  may  ask  that !     Before 
you  came  I  was  everything  here.     Miss  Bella  could 
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not  go  anywhere  without  Beardie.  I  was  her  pet.  I 
had  roses  and1  daisies  round  my  horns  and  neck.  I 
was  kissed  and  cuddled,,  and " 


"  Slapped  and  shaken  ? "  I  inquired,  softly. 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  that  was  part  of  the  performance. 
But  she  did  not  treat  me  to  much  of  that.  I  would 
not  stand  it,  and  she  knew  it." 
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"What  did  you  do?"  I  asked,  curiously,  more 
inclined  to  take  this  crafty  stranger's  advice  than  I 
had  been  to  listen  to  that  of  my  true  mother. 

' { Do  ? "  said  the"  goat,  who  was  giving-  me  bad 
advice,  on  purpose  to  get  me  into  trouble — "do? 
why,  gave  it  her  back  in  pushes  and  butts  till  she 
got  good-tempered  again/'' 

"  I  cannot  do  that/'  I  said,  ee  even  if  I  wanted  to  ; 
besides,  she  has  been  very  kind  to  me  sometimes." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know — just  when  everything  goes 
right." 

"Why  were  you  butting  me  just  now,  Mister 
Beardie?" 

"  Because  I  felt  jealous  of  you.  •  Why  should  you 
come  and  take  my  place  ?" 

"  I  didn't  want — at  least,  I  couldn't  help  coming  ; 
besides,  we  can  be  friends." 

"  Yah !  How  can  we  be  friends  ?  One  thing, 
Miss  Bella  will  soon  tire  of  you,  as  she  has  done  of 
me — no  one  knows  why.  She  is  too  spoiled  and 
selfish  to  care  for  anything  long  ;  and  then  she'll  not 
want  to  see  any  more  of  you,  or  beat  you,  perhaps." 

"  What  can  I  do  then  ?  "  I  asked,  sadly  enough, 
for  I  feared  this  was  the  truth . 

"Take  my  advice.  When  she  first  tries  that  on, 
don't  stand  it,  then  you'll  get  sent  to  the  farm — and, 
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after  all,  it's  better  there  than  here  when  one  is  out 
of  favour." 

"  The  farm  !  but  I  could  never  live  at  a  farm  now/' 
I  answered,  proudly,  a  vision  of  the  loaded  cart  passing 
before  my  eyes.  "Whatever  happens,  I  shall  stay 
here.  I  am  no  common  ass,  as  you  perceive.  This  is 
the  right  place  for  a  young  fellow  like  me." 

' '  Oh,  you'll  stay  here,  will  you  !  Well,  we  shall  see, 
you  uncommon  ass ! "  and,  with  a  parting  rush  and 
a  hard  butt  that  took  me  by  surprise,  Beardie  ran  off, 
as  Lord  Brooks  came  by  with  Lame  Jem.  I  soon 
found  they  were  talking  about  me. 

"My  daughter  wishes  to  have  a  small  donkey- 
carriage.  Do  you  think  little  Silvertail  could  draw  it 
yet,  Jem?"  he  said,  stopping  to  look  at  me;  then, 
passing  on,  saying, tf  Don't  shake  your  head,  old  Jem. 
It's  no  use  doing  that,  because  Miss  Bella  has  set  her 
mind  upon  it,  and  the  poor  darling  will  fret  if  she 
cannot  have  her  way,  so  I  must  see  about  buying  her 
one." 

Accordingly,  a  pretty  little  carriage,  all  blue  and 
gold,  was  soon  procured  from  London — wayward 
Miss  Bella  forming  no  whim  that  her  fond  parents 
did  not  hasten  to  gratify. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

BILLYS    REVENGE. 

"LET  me  lead  the  little  thing  about  a  bit,  just  up 
and  down  the  lane ;  it  is  not  used  to  drawing  a 
chaise,  and  does  not  seem  to  like  it.  Poor  mite ! 
what  a  pretty  thing  it  is  !  " 

So  said  Winifred  Heaton,  Bella's  cousin,  on  the 
first  morning  that  I  was  fastened  to  this  contrivance 
on  wheels,  which,  following  me  wherever  I  went, 
annoyed  me  terribly,  and  put  me  very  much  out  of 
temper. 

"  Oh,  you  are  so  fussy,  Winnie  !  "  said  Bella. 

Winifred  was  not  pretty  and  pink,  like  my  own 
mistress ;  but  she  seemed  so  kind  and  considerate 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  please  her,  and  I  should 
perhaps  have  done  my  best,  and  have  got  through 
that  unlucky  day  better,  had  it  not  been  for  remem- 
bering the  bad  advice  of  that  old  Beardie,  who  had 
said — 

"  Don't  you  be  silly,  and  do  hard  work  as  though 
you  liked  it.  Just  let  them  see  that  you  don't,  and 
they  will  soon  get  tired  of  worrying  you." 
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Exactly  the  opposite  of  what  my  mother  had  said. 
But  in  those  days  I  believed  in  strangers  more  than 
I  did  in  her  tried  and  true  experience. 


At  first  I  held  down  iny  head  and  hobbled  so 
painfully  that  Miss  Winifred  felt  quite  sorry  for  me, 
and  got  down  more  than  once  to  examine  my  foot, 
fearing  I  had  a  stone  in  it.  But  Miss  Bella  declared 
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that  it  was  all  nonsense,  and  that  she  was  quite  sure 
I  could  draw  the  chaise  well  enough ;  and  indeed  it 
was  not  so  hard  as  I  expected.  Miss  Winifred  patted 
me,  and  gave  me  apples,  while  her  cousin,  still  some- 
what lame,  was  helped  in.  Thus  reconciled  by  the 
girl's  kind  and  encouraging  words,  I  trotted  off, 
doing  my  very  best ;  and,  as  she  often  walked  at  my 
head,  and  the  day  was  fine,  and  I  felt  fresh  and 
happy,  we  soon  reached  Elm  Lodge,  where  the  two 
little  ladies  got  out,  and,  having  slipped  my  bridle 
over  a  post,  left  me  for  a  time. 

"  But  is  it  safe  to  leave  the  chaise  alone  here  ? " 
wondered  Miss  Winifred,  looking  about  the  quiet 
road  in  search  of  a  boy  or  man  to  take  charge  of 
me. 

"  Safe  ?  of  course  it  is  safe  !  This  is  a  place  where 
no  one  comes ;  and  if  they  did  they  would  not  dare 
to  interfere.  Besides,  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do 
with  it ;  we  need  not  stay  long.  You're  always  afraid 
of  something,  Winnie  the  cautious  ! " 

So  she  tied  the  bridle  very  tightly  to  the  post,  and, 
not  stopping  to  listen  to  her  cousin's  remonstrance, 
dragged  her  off,  and  I  was  left  alone,  falling  into  a 
kind  of  half  doze  as  I  stood. 

Battle !  thump  !  crack  !  came  a  whole  shower  of 
flint-stones  against  my  head  and  legs. 
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I  was  so  startled  and  hurt  that  I  could  scarcely 
make  out  that  the  attack  came  from  a  party  of  boys 
who  had  evidently  been  blackberrying  in  the  hedges, 
and  that  foremost  among  them  was  the  brown-faced 
lad  that  had  been  struck  by  my  mistress  some  time 
ago.  Then  I  was  frightened ;  and  well  I  might  be, 


for  I  read  spite  and  malice  in  his  [face  as  he  en- 
couraged the  other  boys  to  ill-treat  me,  which  they 
were  ready  enough  to  do.  The  young  vagrants 
flung  stones  at  me  till  I  was  bruised  and  sore 
all  over.  Even  then  I  doubt  if  they  would  have 
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stopped  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  being  caught  and 
punished. 

(C  Look  out !  I  hear  a  noise  !  let's  tramp  it,  Jinks  !" 
cried  the  only  lad  who  wore  a  cap — or  at  least,  part 
of  one. 

They  all  began  to  run,  all  but  one  boy,,  who  jumped 
over  a  wall  and  came  my  way,  and  began  to  fidget 
with  the  harness,  then,  drawing  out  a  shining  knife 
— oh  !  how  I  shook  !  I  thought  he  was  going  to  kill 
me  as  I  stood,  for  he  muttered  savagely,  as  he  opened 
it  with  his  teeth,  "  I'll  serve  her  out !  Fll  let  her 
know,  the  little  vixen  !  She  shan't  hit  Bill  Jinks  for 
nothing,  and  call  him  scamp  as  well ! " — he  stooped, 
and  worried  at  one  of  the  pretty  blue-and-gold  shafts. 
Then,  as  the  cry  for  Jinks  was  heard  again,  he  bent 
his  knees  against  it,  and  I  could  hear  it  strain  and 
creak  with  the  effort  he  was  making  to  break  it. 
Once  more  a  call  sounded  in  the  far  distance,  and, 
with  a  muttered  ugly  word,  he  gave  a  parting 
wrench ;  then,  hastily  pressing  a  handful  of  prickly 
burrs  in  the  tassel-like  end  of  my  long  tail,  and  giving 
me  a  cuff  that  made  me  shake  again,  he  ran  off  after 
his  friends. 

I  stood  there  so  scared  and  hurt  that  I  could  have 
dropped  with  terror  and  weakness.  Oh,  dear  !  what 
my  mistress's  pride  and  temper  had  brought  on 
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unconscious  little  me  !  Bat  bow  often  do  the  weak 
suffer  for  the  strong  !  And  the  worst  of  it  is  for  us 
poor  animals  that  we  have  no  way  of  making  those 
ignorant  two-legged  creatures  understand  our  many- 
troubles.  To  my  relief  the  young  ladies  came  back 
presently,  each  one  so  full  of  interesting  chat  about  a 
certain  new  parrot  that  would  sing  "  Yankee  Doodle  " 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  they  took  no  more  notice 
of  my  appearance  than  of  the  stones  that  lay  scattered 
about  me. 

"  I  should  like  a  parrot  so  much !  "  said  Miss 
Winifred,  as  she  settled  the  cushions  for  her  cousin ; 
"  but  I  know  it's  no  use  liking,  because  mama  does 
not  care  to  hear  them  scream,  so  that  settles  it." 

"  I  should  like  one  ;  and,  what's  more,  I  will  have 
one  before  long/'  said  Miss  Bella,  as  she  took  her  seat 
in  the  best  place. 

"  I  thought  your  papa  did  not  like  parrots  either/-' 

"  Papa  ?  oh,  he  hates  them,  I  know  !  But  if  I  set 
my  mind  on  having  one  I  shall  tease,  tease,  tease  till 
I  get  it,"  said  the  selfish,  spoilt  daughter  of  too 
amiable  parents,  in  the  most  affected  tone  of  conceit. 

"  Well,  Bella,  I  would  rather  do  without  a  parrot, 
or  anything  else,  than  worry  papa  out  of  one,  even  if 
I  could  do  so.    After  all,  he  knows  best  what  I  ought 
to  have." 
G 
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"  Oh,  of  course  !  But  you're  Miss  Goody-goody — 
we  all  know  that ! "  was  the  sneering  response,  as 
Bella  flung  herself  lazily  back,  and  laughed  aloud. 

Winifred  blushed  hot,  but  never  answered,  as  she 
drove  me  very  gently  through  the  green  lanes.  The 
flies  troubled  me  that  hot  sunshiny  day,  and  I  felt 
annoyed  by  the  burrs  sticking  in  my  tail,  which  I 
was  afraid  to  swish  them  away  with.  However,  we 
were  nearly  home  at  last. 

"  Here,  do  get  on  faster  !  Are  you  both  going  to 
sleep,  Winnie,  you  and  the  donkey  too  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  to  hurry  it — it's  so  young  ;  and  you 
know  Lame  James  said  it  ought  not  • " 

"  Ob,  bother  James  !  Here,  give  me  the  reins, 
Win,  and  the  whip  too ;  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

She  seized  upon  both,  and  lashed  me  suddenly. 
Of  course  I  kicked ;  and  as  kicking  made  those  burrs 
worry  and  sting,  I  kicked  the  more,  till  I  was  in 
a  rage  of  pain.  Winifred  wanted  to  get  out  and 
soothe  me.  Oh  !  how  I  wished  she  would  !  her  sharp 
eyes  would  have  seen  the  enemy  in  my  tail. 

"  I  am  sure  the  poor  little  thing  has  something 
the  matter.  Do  not  beat  it,  Bella — don't  be  so  harsh 
upon  a  dumb  thing;  nay,  Bella,  you  shall  not ! " 

She  laid  her  soft  restraining  hand  on  her  cousin's, 
but  Bella,  quite  white  with  passion,  and  forgetting 
6  a 
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her  sprain,  rose,  and  lashed  me  till  I  was  covered 
with  foam,  for  what  with  those  dreadful  burrs  and 
the  rain  of  blows,  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing 
with  my  heels.  All  at  once  I  found  myself  lying 
panting  on  the  ground,  with  a  man  holding  me  there, 
and  two  children  staring  at  the  scene.  Miss  Bella 
sat  screaming  in  abed  of  nettles  near. 

"  Oh !  the  horrid,  bad-tempered  little  brute  !  It 
has  killed  me,  I  know  it  has  !  Oh-o-o  !  get  away, 
do  !  "  she  sobbed,  as  Winifred  tried  to  help  her  out 
of  her  uncomfortable  resting-place. 

Finding  that  the  young  lady  was  more  frightened 
than  hurt,  and  still  in  a  rage,  Winifred  came  to  the 
man  who  was  trying  to  raise  me,  as  I  lay  almost 
breathless,  and  trembling  with  excitement. 

"  There's  been  foul  play  here,  missy/'  he  said,  as 
she  bent  to  pat  me  ;  "  sec,  this  shaft  is  broken,  and  a 
lot  of  damage  besides,  which  is  not  of  any  donkey's 
doing,  let  alone  this  little  'un." 

"  It's  all  that  vile  little  SilvertaiFs  temper  !  "  cried 
Miss  Bella,  who  was  now  shaking  her  ruffled  feathers, 
and  wrapping  her  hands  in  dockweeds. 

"  It's  temper  o'  some  sort  as  has  done  it,  miss, 
along  o'  a  knife.  See  where  this  has  been  snicked  out 
and  cut  underneath,  artful  like/' 

"But  how — when   could   it  have  been  interfered 
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with?"  wondered  Winifred,  examining  the  shaft 
closely.  Bella  turned  upon  the  man — 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  me  !  it's  just  kicked  in  two,  I  say. 
It's  temper — I  repeat,  horrid,  hateful,  donkey-temper. 
I  shall  get  papa  to  sell  it,  and  get  me  a  pony  instead." 

Winnie  and  the  man  got  me  out  of  the  tangled 
harness ;  and  as  I  stood  up,  still  trembling,  and  she 
smoothed  my  dusty  coat,  her  eyes  lighted  on  the 
bundle  of  prickly  mischief,  which  she  picked  off  with 
her  white  handkerchief. 

"  Ay,  sure  enough/'  said  the  man ;  "  that  was 
enough  to  worry  any  donkey  into  kicking — that  and 
the  whip,  and  a  broken  shaft.  I  wonder  you  got  home 
as  you  did.  Poor  little  chap  !  he  be  too  young  like  to 
pull  yon  chaise  and  you  two  big  lasses  yet  awhile." 

"  Big  lasses  !  I  am  Lord  Brooks'  daughter,  man," 
said  Bella,  haughtily,  as  she  swept  off,  indignant 
at  his  free  and  easy  remark. 

(e  Then  Lord  Brooks  ought  to  'a'  known  better  than 
to  'a'  let  you  go  a-dragging  the  life  out  of  such  a  bit 
of  a  creature  as  this — and  that's  ray  say,  and  any- 
body's say  as  has  any  feeling." 

Winifred  lingered  to  give  the  man  a  shilling  for 
his  trouble,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  mind  the  chaise 
until  she  could  send  a  servant  for  it.  Me  she  led 
away  herself,  that  I  might  be  the  sooner  seen  to. 
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"  I  will  be  as  quick  as  I  can,  my  good  man ;  you 
won't  mind  waiting,  please  ?  I  shall  be  so  much 
obliged.'3 

"  Mind,  missy !  I  shouldn't  mind  being  your 
donkey  even,  miss,  'cause  you're  kind  and  sweet- 
spoken  to  man  and  beast.  That's  my  style,  and  the 
style  of  any  one  as  has  a  heart  in  him." 

By  this  time  my  dream  of  an  easy,  idle,  petted 
life — crowned  with  roses  and  fed  on  niceys — had' 
well-nigh  ended.  I  found  that  the  fairest  and  most 
favoured  mortals  have  tempers,  as  well  as  donkeys 
have,  and  that  they  often  blame  us  poor  things  for 
wrong-doings  that  are  entirely  of  their  own  provoking, 
superior  creatures  as  they  consider  themselves. 

I  had  no  pleasant  time  of  it  now.  Miss  Bella  had 
set  her  mind  upon  a  pony,  as  her  papa  knew  to  his 
cost.  She  scorned  me,  and  called  me  a  spiteful  little 
thing,  the  cause  of  her  lameness,  when  really  that 
was  entirely  owing  to  her  own  conduct,  and  would 
have  been  well  long  ago  had  she  followed  the  doctor's 
advice  and  prescriptions. 

Every  day  she  worried  for  a  pony,  and  at  last  I 
found  she  had  her  fresh  whim  gratified,  for  tied  to 
my  old  post  stood  a  lovely  white  pony,  looking  at  me 
with  large  soft  eyes,  half-shy,  half -frightened,  wholly 
proud.  Then  he  began  cropping  clover. 
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"Good  morning/'  I  said,,  for  I  felt  rather  glad 
than  otherwise,  and  went  close  up  to  look  at  this 
pretty  companion. 


"  Oh !  good  morning/'  he  answered,  shortly,  and 
went  on  cropping. 

"  Just  come?"  I  asked,  presently,  rubbing  my  ear 
against  the  post  in  most  friendly  fashion. 
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"Yes.  But,  excuse  me,  will  you  mind  going  a 
little,  just  a  little,  farther  away?" 

"  Why  ?  Am  I  in  your  light  ?  Cannot  you  smell 
clover  ?  I  can,  in  the  dark." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  if  s  not  that.  But,  you  know — don't 
be  offended — but  I'm  an  Arab,  and,  of  course " 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  Well,  I've  heard  my  mother  speak 
of  Arabs — foreigners ;  but  I'm  not  particularly  set 
against  foreigners,  so  don't  mind  me  at  all — you're 
welcome  to  my  company." 

The  pony  looked  up  from  his  cropping,  and  stared 
at  me,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  say. 

"Do  you  know  Lord  Brooks'  daughter?"  he  asked, 
at  last,  looking  at  me  out  of  one  corner  of  his  eye, 
but  without  lifting  his  head  again. 

"  Bather!     Why?" 

He  tossed  his  proud  head. 

"  I  am  an  Arab — a  true  one,  mind — and  I  have  come 
to  be  her  young  ladyship's  pet  and  favourite,  so  now 
you  can  understand  why  I  tell  you  to  stand  off.  Of 
course  I  cannot  associate  with  an  ass ; "  and  he  shook 
his  long  mane,  and  looked  at  me  with  disdain. 

. ' '  Oh,  poor  fellow  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  I  wish  you 
joy  in  your  new  situation  ! " 

I  felt  rather  miserable,  and  I  could  have  told  him 
my  tale,  and  tried  to  make  him  miserable  too,  but 
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that  would  have  been  unkind  and  spiteful.  Mother 
always  said  jealousy  was  the  lowest  of  all  fault s,  and 
somehow,  now  that  I  was  finding  out  that  everything 
was  not  so  easy  and  bright  as  I  had  once  thought,  I 
found  time  sometimes  to  remember  what  mother  said 
in  those  happy  days  that  already  seemed  so  far  away, 
so  I  simply  kicked  up  my  heels  and  went  off. 

For  all  the  next  week,  no  one  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  poor  me.  Bella  petted  and  hung  about  her 
new  darling;  she  decked  him  with  ribbons  and 
flowers,  she  kissed  and  hugged  him  before  my  face, 
taking  no  thought  of  poor  discarded  me.  It  was 
hard,  very  hard,  for  I  had  got  used  to  being  made 
much  of,  and  it  seemed  very  cruel  to  see  all  this 
attention  transferred  to  another,  through  no  fault  of 
mine. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  wandering  restlessly  in  and 
out  of  the  stable,  Lame  Jem,  who  had  been  grooming 
the  white  horse,  came  and  rested  for  a  nap  on  a  bench, 
near  me.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  a  friendly  face  that  I 
whinnied,  and  ran  to  him. 

<c  Hallo,  little  un  !  so  you're  out  of  favour,  eh  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  brown  hand,  and  I  went  and  lay 
down  on  the  straw  at  his  feet,  and  licked  his  hand,  as 
I  had  seen  Rover  the  house-dog  do.  He  seemed  sur- 
prised and  pleased,  and  patted  me  softly. 
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"  Well,  you  are  a  nice  little  fellow;  it's  a  shame  to 
think  of  sending-  you  off  so  soon  to  the  farm/' 

I  pricked  up  my  ears  and  listened. 

"  Yes,  it's  farm  and  hard  work,  now  missy  has  a 
new  fancy.  But,  'pon  my  word,  one  might  think 
this  little  donkey  understood  like.  It's  a  good  thing 


you  don't  know  what's  before  you  after  to-morrow, 
little  'un,"  he  said,  pityingly. 

Oh  !  if  I  could  only  have  asked  him  to  go  on 
talking !  but  though  I  looked  hard  into  his  eyes, 
and  rubbed  his  hands,  and  spoke  in  clearest  donkey 
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fashion,  he  only  gave  me  a  carrot  out  of  his  pocket, 
after  biting  the  end  off  to  nibble  at  himself;  and 
presently  he  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep  in  the  straw. 
There  I  stood  with  bent  head,  and  thought,  and 
thought,  as  you  know,  brothers,  we  can  think,  when 
poople  are  calling  us  stupid  just  because  they  don't 
know. 

("  Munch-munch  ;  "  from  the  shadowy  corner, 
growing  darker  and  darker,  a  slight  bray  of  appro- 
bation echoed  through  the  place.  I  could  yet  see 
ling's  bent  head  and  shaggy  body  in  the  attitude 
he  had  been  describing.  Little  did  he  know  that  his 
story  was  being  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest 
by  the  young  man  lying  on  the  heap  of  straw 
opposite,  just  where  the  moonlight  fell  in  a  little 
white  spot  on  the  ground.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN    SEARCH    OF   LIBERTY. 

THOUGHT,  and  thought,  and 
thought,  and  the  end  of  it  all 
was  that  I  thought  I  would 
run  away. 

If  I  could  only  reach  that 
world  beyond  the  hills,  where 
mother  had  said  there  were 
green  meadows  and  fine  don- 
keys, I  could  no  doubt  lead 
a  life  of  liberty  and  ease.  If 
I  stayed  here  it  was  evident 
that,  in  spite  of  the  talents 
and  beauty  my  mother,  Miss 
Ha,  Jem,  and  every  one  had  so  praised, 
I  should  be  taken  off  to  lead  the  life  of  a  poor 
common  donkey — to  tramp  along,  dusty  and  tired, 
under  the  weight  of  laden  carts,  driven  by  such 
men  as  I  had  mocked  my  mother  for  submitting 
to.  Perhaps  she  would  meet  me;  perhaps  Miss 
Mag  would  tell  her,  with  a  spiteful  ' ( Hum  !  told 
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him  so  !  hum  !  "  No ;  better  to  escape  to  that  world 
where  maybe  the  grass  was  greener  and  the  girls 
kinder  than  at  Brooks  Lodge.  Girls  even  nicer  than 
Miss  Winifred  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  have  me 
for  a  pet  when  I  should  have  grown  tired  of  liberty, 
if  ever  I  could  tire  of  such  a  thing.  But  no;  no 
more  rosy  wreaths  for  me — a  free  wild  life  in  the 
meadows  of  the  world ;  not  to  be  bridled  again ;  and 
as  to  work,  never  ! 

Yes,  it  was  all  very  foolish,  I  know  that  now  ;  but 
young  donkeys — and,  I  have  heard  it  said,  even  young 
people — do  not  always  stop  to  think,  fancying  the 
world  is  all  before  them,  often  repenting,  as  I  did, 
when  too  late ;  for,  after  all,  honest  work  is  not  to 
be  run  away  from,  even  if  it  be  disagreeable,  and  we 
think  ourselves  too  clever  for  it. 

At  last,  as  it  got  dark,  I  stole  off,  all  unnoticed,  as 
fast  as  my  four  legs  would  carry  me,  running  on  and 
on,  till  I  found  myself  standing  by  the  river  that 
separated  Brooks  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  don't  know,  brothers,  how  you  like  it,  but  I  always 
hated  water,  and  would  never  have  stepped  into  it  to 
please  Miss  Bella,  or  any  one  else ;  but  now,  elated 
with  this  new  determination,  I  plunged  boldly  into 
the  cold,  shining  blue  river,  which  was  reflecting  the 
moon  and  stars  till  it  looked  like  another  sky.  I 
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scrambled  across  it  somehow,  wading  through  great 
tangles  of  sleeping  water-lilies,  and  disturbing  a  tall 
heron  that  had  stayed  out  late  fishing  for  his  supper. 
I  felt  frightened  and  scared  before  I  at  last  found 


myself  once  more  on  firm  ground,  from  which  I  could 
no  longer  see  any  trace  of  the  white  towers  of  Brooks. 
Oh,  how  pleased  I  was  !  I  rolled  over  on  my  back, 
and  brayed  and  kicked  about  delightedly;  then, 
7 
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suddenly  remembering  that  some  one  might  be  abroad 
and  recognise  me,  I  ran  on,  across  high  road  and 
meadow — on  and  on,  towards  the  dim  blue  hills,  that 
somehow  never  seemed  to  come  any  nearer,  but 
beyond  which  I  fancied  I  could  find  a  safe  refuge. 


And  so  I  ran  on  for  many  a  mile,  unnoticed,  in  the 
quiet  night.  Once,  as  I  darted  across  a  kind  of  park, 
an  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  setting  bird-traps, 
made  a  sudden  rush,  but  just  as  he  was  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  catch  me,  I  let  go  my  heels,  and 
they  went  so  close  to  his  apron  that  he  stopped, 
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and  I  got  clear  off.  Oh,  dear,  no  !  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  stopped  in  that  fashion.  I  was  bound  for  the 
hills,  which  I  must  reach,  in  time,  though  somehow 
they  took  longer  to  arrive  at  than  I  had  thought 
possible,  looking  at  them  from  a  distance. 

At  last,  when  the  stars  were  very  thick  and  shiny, 
I  began  to  feel  that  I  could  go  no  farther.  Besides, 
I  need  not  fear  that  any  one  from  Brooks  Lodge  would 
catch  me  now.  As  to  the  hills,  I  could  see  nothing 
of  them  in  the  darkness — of  course  not.  I  must  stop 
and  rest  till  the  daylight  came,  and  then  I  should 
run  on  again.  So  I  lay  down  under  a  sheltering 
mass  of  lilacs,  in  the  branches  of  which  a  nightingale 
was  singing  softly  to  the  moon,  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep,  dreaming  of  mother  and  old  Mag.  Somehow 
I  often  dreamt  of  them  now. 

It  was  just  the  first  peep  of  morning,  when  I  was 
suddenly  startled  out  of  my  slumbers  by  the  shout 
and  lumbering  fall  of  a  big  heavy  man  across  my 
prostrate  body.  He  jumped  up,  and  drew  back,  as 
though  startled  and  terrified.  I  jumped  up,  and 
tried  to  run  away. 

Only  a  few  steps,  for  in  a  moment  he  was  after  me. 

My  legs  were  stiff  and  tired,  and  I  somehow  felt 

only  half-awake.       He  was  strong,  and   fresh,   and 

active,  so  that  I  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the  grip 

7  a 
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with  which  he  soon  held  me,  and  forced  me  into  the 
pathway,  where  he  could  see. 

' '  Why,  hullo  !  what's  this  ?  A  young  donkey,  I 
declare  !  Well,  this  is  luck !  There's  not  a  house 
within  three  miles,  and  he's  no  tramp's  ass,  that's 


plain.  Now  then  !  stop  that !  no  nonsense  !  "  he 
added,  fiercely,  as  I  struggled,  for  I  felt  a  rope  slipping 
about  my  head,  and  a  hard,  cruel  fist  about  my  ears. 

I  was  dragged  back  to  the  lilac-tree,  and  bidden 
to  stand,  while  the  man  hastily  began  picking  up 
sundry  things  he  had  dropped  in  his  tumble  over  me. 
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"  This  is  luck,  Samuel,  my  boy ! "  he  muttered, 
hoarsely ;  "  no  more  lugging  all  yer  things  about,  like 
a  regular  beast  o'  burden  yerself ;  just  clear  well  off 
with  this  here  ass  that's  astray  from  somewhere,  and 
you  can  pile  him  up  as  much  as  you  like.  Guess 
I  don't  have  a  donkey  to  look  at — I  have  got  a  stick 
to  make  him  go.  Shan't  he  gallop,  that's  all ! " 

A  sudden  feeling  of  desperation  came  over  me  at 
these  words  and  the  look  that  accompanied  them. 
"Why,  this  was  to  be  ten  times  worse  than  my 
darkest  fears  had  pictured  !  Work  ?  this  was  to  be 
slavery  !  O  for  the  blue  hills  and  liberty  !  one  effort 
more  !  This  time  I  did  run ;  across  fields,  over  ditches, 
under  and  over,  in  and  out;  but  still  that  dreadful 
man  tore  after  me.  Once  or  twice  we  passed  men  or 
boys,  who  stopped  to  stare,  or  ran  a  little  way  too, 
halloing — thinking,  of  course,  that  I  had  run  away 
from  my  lawful  owner.  One  girl  came  out  of  a  hut 
by  the  wayside,  and  flung  a  broom  at  my  heels  ;  but 
I  never  stopped.  It  was  a  wild  race,  and  perhaps  I 
should  have  won,  had  it  not  been  for  a  strange 
creature  of  fire  and  light  that  suddenly  started  up  in 
my  path,  and  flew,  snorting  and  screaming,  past  me. 
I  was  so  horrified  that  I  started  back,  rolling  over  in 
my  fright,  and  in  that  moment  the  pursuer  was  on 
me,  with  a  shower  of  blows,  shakes,  and  hard  words, 
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more  as  if  I  had  been  a  foolish  man  like  himself, 
than  a  poor  helpless  little  donkey,  well-nigh 
frightened  to  death.  But  really  I  did  not  care  just 
then  what  became  of  me;  it  all  seemed  so  like  a 
frightful  dream. 

Quite  sick,  wearied,  and  disheartened,  I  was  led 
off  in  all  haste  by  my  new  possessor.  He  walked 
along  the  line  for  a  long  way,  avoiding  roads  and 
lanes,  only  stopping  at  one  place,  where  mud  lay 
thick  in  the  road,  to  cover  and  hide  my  as  yet  pretty, 
glossy  coat  with  it.  When  I  would  have  lingered  he 
brandished  a  heavy  stick  about  my  head;  and  once, 
when  he  stopped  to  drink,  and  an  old  woman  asked  him 
where  he  had  got  such  a  pretty  little  thing,  he  said 
he  had  bought  me  of  a  tinker-man,  and  would  sell 
his  bargain  cheap,  for  he  found  it  a  lame,  obstinate 
young  brute  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

"  You  don't  much  want  to  sell  it,  or  yon  wouldn't 
say  that;  besides,  any  donkey  would  be  lame  and 
obstinate  too,  dragged  along  at  that  rate,"  remarked 
the  dame,  sharply. 

"  You  mind  your  own  business,  missis ;  I  want  to 
get  home,  and  can't  be  a-standing  still  all  day  while 
this  creature  is  a-picking  up  clover.  If  you  don't 
want  to  buy,  don't  you  interfere." 

He  started  off  again,  dragging  me  after  him.    I 
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stumbled  painfully,  but  he  never  cared,  and  even  tried 
to  ride  me,  but  I  was  too  weary  to  move  with  his 
weight,  so  he  gave  that  up,  and  got  off,  and  drove 
me  again.  At  last  we  reached  a  wild,  out-of-the-way 
sort  of  shed,  where  a  ragged  old  woman  came  out 
at  the  man's  call. 

He  tied  me  fast  to  a  post,  and  went  in,  and  ate 
some  bread  and  cheese ;  then  he  went  to  sleep.  After- 
wards there  was  a  long  talk,  some  of  which,  I  know, 
was  about  me.  I  too  was  very  hungry,  but  there 
i\vas  nothing  about  here  but  a  few  stunted  brown 
nettles,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  tasted,  and 
could  not  now  begin.  All  day  long  we  stayed  here. 
When  evening  was  approaching,  he  came  out,  pulled 
me  into  the  shed,  tied  my  feet  together,  and  called 
for  Nancy  to  bring  her  shearing-scissors,  and  be  sharp. 

I  had  a  wild  idea  at  the  time  that  he  was  going  to 
cut  off  my  ears,  or  my  tail,  or  all  of  me  into  pieces. 
"  Certainly/'  thought  I,  "  my  last  hour  is  come.-" 

Matters  were  not  quite  so  bad,  after  all ;  he  only 
wanted  to  alter  my  appearance,  lest  I  should  be 
claimed,  and  so  he  hacked  and  cut  away  at  my 
new,  poor  smooth  coat,  till  it  was  rough  and  ugly  as 
his  own.  The  woman  brought  some  dark  stuff, 
and  they  stained  and  daubed  me.  My  own  dear 
loving  mother  would  not  have  recognised  her 
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once  handsome,  spirited  son  when  he  rose,  all 
woLegone  and  humbled,  to  follow  the  rough  master 
into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  through  his  own  folly. 
Away  along  a  long  dusty  road,  that  led  to  such 
a  place  as  I  had  never  dreamt  of  then,  but  which  I 
have  too  often  visited  since — a  place  where  there 


were  no  trees,  nor  birds,  nor  grass,  nor  flowing 
water;  where  people  did  not  walk  about  smiling,  as 
though  the  world  was  a  pleasant  place,  which  they 
liked  living  in.  No,  every  one  seemed  dirty,  and 
pale,  and  in  a  hurry  to  escape  choking.  No  wonder  ! 
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I  do  not  think,  brothers,  that  I  was  ever  so  dis- 
gusted and  so  surprised  in  my  life  as  when  I  saw  the 
thick  black  smoke  pouring  out  of  hundreds  of  tall 
chimneys,  and  heard  the  rattle  and  din  going  on 
within  the — mills,  I  think  they  called  them — past 
which  my  master  dragged  me.  Sometimes  I  stopped, 
bewildered,  trying  to  look  about  a  little ;  at  other  times 
I  drew  back,  feeling  so  very  small,  and  likely  to  be 
crushed  against  huge  black  wagon-horses  that  lum- 
bered past  with  loads  of  timber  and  iron ;  but  at  every 
pause  up  went  that  heavy  stick,  and  I  had  to  move  on, 
stopping  only  at  shops  where  the  man  bought  a 
pair  of  large  light  panniers,  and  a  sack  of  provisions, 
which  he  slung  on  my  back.  Not  being  used  to  carry 
such  awkward  things,  I  protested  violently ;  though 
I  had  already  discovered  that  it  was  useless  to 
struggle,  for  I  only  got  blows  into  the  bargain;  I 
was  learning  that  lesson  of  patience  my  mother  had 
so  often  spoken  of  in  the  happy  days  of  yore. 

That  night  I  slept  in  a  cold,  draughty  outhouse,  near 
the  town.  Did  I  say  slept  ?  I  mean  I  shivered  and 
listened  to  the  thousand  odd  noises,  and  wondered 
what  would  happen  next ;  then  I  blinked  off  again,  to 
wake  with  a  start.  With  the  early  dawn  I  found  my- 
self tramping  once  more  across  the  country,  a  dirt}', 
disreputable  little  donkey,  with  two  panniers  jig- 
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jogging1  at  my  side,  sometimes  a  great  heavy  man  on 
my  back.  Oh,  dear  !  my  search  for  independence  had 
ended  very  miserably. 

Tramp,    tramp,    only   resting    for    half  an    hour 


now  and  then  at  some  low  wayside  public-house, 
where  my  master  seemed  well  known  as  "  Gipsy 
Sam,"  and  only  grinned  when  asked  where  ha 
had  picked  me  up.  Evidently  his  character  for 
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honesty  did  not  stand  very  high,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  knew  it. 

On  and  on  till  we  reached  a  broad  down,  all 
covered  with  patches  of  golden  furze,  through  which 
I  was  led  until  we  came  to  an  encampment  of  rough 
tents.  Men  were  sitting  about  smoking,  women 
nursing  babies,  or  washing  out  their  few  poor  worn 
rags;  some  cooking — some  doing  one  thing,  ^  some 
another,  but  all  noisy  and  busy. 

There  was  a  shout  when  Sam  made  his  appear- 
ance— he  was  evidently  one  of  the  family — a  louder 
shout  when  he  dragged  me  after  him  in  the  open 
space.  Half-naked  children  sprang  up  from  every 
corner,  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying,  excitedly, 
"  Black  Sam's  brought  a  donkey  !  " 

<c  Wherever  did  you  find  him  ?  "  asked  the  women. 

"  Where  did  you  steal  him  ?  "  said  the  men. 

"  Some  of  you  are  in,  some  of  you  are  out,  so 
now  \"  said  Black  Sam.  "  You're  mighty  clever,  but 
I  didn't  steal  him,  at  any  rate;  I  found  him,  as  it 
happens,  so  he's  mine  fair  enough.  Who  says  he 
ain't?"  he  added,  as  a  murmur  rose  from  the  people. 

"  Found  him  ! — tell  that  to  the  cockneys,  Sam," 
sneered  a  little  man,  who  squinted  fearfully. 

."I  tell  it  to  somebody  who  can't  see  straight,  at 
any  rate,  when  I  tell  it  to  you,"  said  San?,  angrily, 
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as  he  pushed  past  towards  a  ragged  tent,  before  which 
was  piled  a  heap  of  broken  things. 

"Don't  be  cross,  Sam/'  said  a  woman  standing 
near  it,  washing;  "how  conld  we  know  ?  You've  had 
two  donkeys  already,  and  they  were  both  found  near 
home,  too — so  near  that  you  had  to  sell  'ern  sharp,  and 
we  all  had  to  move  out  of  good  quarters,  along  of 
their  findings,  so  we've  a  right  to  ask  about  things, 
I  should  think/' 

A  murmur  rose  about  us,  and  as  the  men  pressed 
near  in  rather  a  threatening  fashion,  Sam  thought 
it  better  to  exclaim,  sulkily — 

"All  right,  mates  ;  only  you're  so  down  on  a  fellow, 
and  I'm  hungry  and  footsore  after  tramping  all  the 
way  from  Clayf ord ;  look  at  my  boots,  and  ne'er  a  bit 
o'  'bacca  to  walk  on." 

He  lifted  up  two  feet  shod  in  the  most  gaping 
fashion,  and  an  old  woman  said,  kindly,  "Ah,  poor 
fellow!  he  always  was  a  tight  walker,"  and  handed 
him  her  own  brown  pipe,  which  he  took  with  a  nod. 

"  I  tell  you,  mates,  I  did  find  this  here  little  ass, 
fair  and  open,  tumbled  over  him  in  daylight  some 
twenty  miles  from  here.  So  of  course  he's  mine, 
honest,  'pon  honour." 

There  was  a  general  laugh.  Sam's  honour  was  a 
light  thing,  it  seems. 
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"  I  tell  you,  mates,  I  did  find  him,  all  alone,  three 
miles  or  so  from  Clayford — t'other  side,  too — and  he's 
mine  till  he's  asked  for.  Where's  Minna  ?  does  any 
one  know?  I  want  something1  to  eat;  that  gal's 
always  off  when  I  want  her,  he  cried,  impatiently." 

"  She's  gone  to  the  well,"  said  a  boy;  " here  she  is. 
— Minna,  here's  Black  Sam  back  and  a-calling  for 
you,  so  you'd  better  run,  Miss  Lady." 

A  girl  came  tramping  along  with  one  pail  of  water 
on  her  head,  and  another  in  each  hand.  These  she 
put  down  hastily,  and  came  running  up,  looking  more 
frightened  than  pleased  in  the  dark  face  of  the  man, 
who  ordered  her  sharply  to  get  him  something  to  eat. 

"  You'll  find  bacon  and  things  in  that  new  bag." 

He  nodded  towards  where  I  stood  tied,  and  trem- 
bling with  fatigue,  the  centre  of  an  admiring  crowd 
of  gipsy  children ;  but  it  was  little  I  cared  for  their 
praises  now. 

"  Oh,  what  a  dear,  pretty " 

"  Never  mind  talking — just  see  after  me ;  you  can 
look  after  he  by-and-by. — Now  then,  young  'uns, 
you  be,  off  and  let  Minna  do  her  work,  or  I'll  thrash 
her  and  you  too." 

He  made  a  sweep  round  that  cleared  the  open- 
ing of  the  tent,  and  then  stretched  himself  flat 
on  the  ground,  growling  and  grumbling  till  he  had 
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had  some  food.  Then  he  went  off  to  talk  to  his 
fellows,,  and  Minna  ran  over  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance. The  kind,  gentle  hands  and  voice,  how  well  I 
learnt  to  know  them !  How  often,  in  the  miserable 
time  yet  to  tell  of  have  they  soothed,  and  tended,  and 
comforted  me !  How  many  a  handful  of  fresh 
vegetables,  begged  of  the  farmers'  wives ;  how  many 
a  long  drink  of  clear  water,  fetched  from  far  enough 
at  times,  for  the  poor  dumb  little  ass,  has  endeared 
her  memory  to  me  !  Ah,  friends  !  she  was  an  angel ! 

(Old  Rag's  voice  almost  died  out  as  he  spoke  of 
the  kindness  of  a  forlorn  little  gipsy — he,  who  had 
been  the  spoiled  pet  of  Lady  Bella  Brooks.) 

She  was  a  kind  of  slavey  to  Black  Sam,  who 
called  her  niece,  but  made  her  work  (he  resumed), 
never  troubling  if  she  had  enough  to  eat,  or  if  the  thin 
rags  she  wore  kept  out  the  cold.  A  hard,  hard  life 
had  poor  patient  Minna,  so  you  may  guess  what 
mine  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  her  watchful 
care.  Very  often  our  camp  moved  on,  the  things  all 
packed  on  a  queer  kind  of  wagon,  which  I  helped 
a  lame  old  horse  to  draw,  sometimes  with  master 
astride  of  me.  Every  day  Sam  dragged  me  about 
laden  with  timber,  tinware,  or  odd  things  to  sell, 
very  often  getting  over  long  distances  on  my  back, 
and  never  sparing  his  stick  if  I  did  not  go  fast  or  far 
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enough.  Often  when  trade  had  been  bad  he  would 
return  sulky  and  cross  to  the  camp,  and  Minna  and 
myself,  being  the  only  two  over  whom  he  dared 
tyrannise,  led  a  hard  life  of  it.  I  could  sneak  away 


and  hide  sometimes,  but  she,  poor  child,  had  to  be 
always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  her  savage  uncle. 

"  Uncle  !  I  don't  believe  he's  no  kin  of  yours,  child ;  ' 
you're  no  more  alike  than  chalk  is  like  cheese.  Indeed, 
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Fm  not  so  sure  you're  kin  of  us  at  all,"  I  heard  a 
woman  say  one  day  to  the  girl,  as  she  was  loading 
me  for  my  journey ;  and,  indeed,,  she  was  not  like,  for 
though  the  sun  had  tanned  her  skin  till  she  was  as 
brown  as  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  her  eyes  were  bright, 
soft  blue,  and  sometimes  her  hair  looked  yellow  as 
the  ripe  corn-sheaves.  As  poorly  clad  as  possible,  yet 
she  was  always  clean,  and  neat,  and  well-behaved. 
The  other  children  sometimes  made  fun  of  her,  and 
called  her  "  Miss  Lady."  I  don't  think  they  quite 
understood  her  ways,  and  she  shrank  from  theirs,  so 
bold  and  loud.  Yet  they  liked  her,  for  all  that,  and 
were  sorry  when  Black  Sam  beat  her,  as  he  often  did 
when  in  a  bad  temper,  just  as  he  did  me  from  the 
same  cause. 

Several  weeks  passed  away;  Minna  and  I  grew 
fond  and  affectionate  friends,  and  often,  as  the  cold 
nights  came,  and  the  moon  looked  down  on  the  sleep- 
ing camp,  the  little  maid  would  steal  from  the  tent, 
to  wrap  her  own  little  cloak  about  me,  to  give  me  the 
bit  of  hay  carefully  stored  for  the  purpose,  and  some- 
times to  drop  heavy  tears  on  my  poor  dusty,  tired 
head,  and  whisper  softly  that  she  loved  me,  that  she 
had  nothing  else  to  love,  that  she  was  a  very,  very 
miserable  girl.  Then  I  would  try  all  I  could  to  show 
that  I  understood  and  was  sorry,  licking  the  brown 
8  a 
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hand  and  rubbing  the  soft  cheek  and  the  little  chin,, 
across  which  was  drawn  the  faint  shadow  of  a  deep 
cut,  which  must  have  been  a  very  bad  hurt  once 
upon  a  time.  Poor  ' '  Miss  Lady  "  !  she  must  always 
have  been  ill -treated,  I  used  to  think. 

"  Dear  little  donkey  friend  !  I  think  you  must  have 
been  sent  here  to  comfort  me.  I  wish  you  could  tell 
me  where  you  came  from/''  she  said  once,  as  she  lay 
with  her  cheek  resting  on  my  brown  coat,  and  her 
arms  round  me.  How  I  wished  I  could  tell  her  it 
comforted  me  to  think  so.  Somehow  the  experiences 
I  had  gone  through  had  altered  me.  I  no  longer 
thought  of  my  own  deservings  so  much.  Perhaps,  now 
I  was  dirty  and  unnoticed — no  one  to  flatter,  only  this 
simple,  patient  child  to  love  me — I  was  really  a  better 
donkey  at  heart.  I  had  fretted  and  rebelled  at  my 
wretched  lot;  yet  after  all  it  had  served  a  good  purpose 
if  it  helped  to  make  this  poor  child  happier.  AVhy 
did  I  still  repine  so  much  ?  I  wonder  at  it  often. 

But  now  a  great  change  took  place  in  my  life — my 
life  and  that  of  my  dear  "  Miss  Lady."  One  cold  morn- 
ing, before  the  rest  of  the  camp  was  astir,  Black  Sam 
ordered  Minna  to  put  all  her  belongings  in  the  little 
tray  cart  to  which  he  was  harnessing  me  as  he  spoke. 

"  Are  we  going  away  by  ourselves  ? "  she  ventured 
to  inquire,  timidly. 
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"  Don't  ask  no  questions,  but  get  along/'  was  the 
rough  reply,  as  he  tugged  at  my  bridle. 

She  was  ready  soon  enough,  and  we  noiselessly 
stole  away.  All  that  day  we  travelled.  I  was  stronger 
ancl  better  able  to  bear  hardships  now  than  of  old ; 
besides,  I  had  Minna's  soft  pat  and  kindly  word 


every  now  and  then,  so  I  went  on  bravely,  till  at 
sunset  we  came  in  sight  of  a  great  town,  which  I 
think  we  were  all  glad  to  see.  It  was  quite  a  different 
town  to  the  one  I  had  seen  before,  for  there  were  no 
tall  chimneys,  and  not  much  smoke.  When  we  came 
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very  near  this  town  we  found  ourselves  in  the  thick 
of  a  crowd  assembled  round  a  huge  tent,  in  front  of 
which  hung  a  large  red-and-yellow  picture,  and  two 
smaller  ones  dangled  on  each  side  of  the  door,  which 
was  hidden  by  green-baize  curtains. 

My  master  drew  us  back  under  some  trees,  and 
waited.  A  man  with  a  painted  nose  was  shouting  and 
calling  on  the  people  to  walk  up,  and  see  the  wonder- 
ful sights  within. 

"This  is  the  sight  of  the  fair,  ladies  and  gen^le- 
men,  see  it  all  for  three  pennies/''  He  pointed  to  the 
pictures,  and  then  he  blew  on  a  tin  whistle,  and  a  boy 
turned  a  barrel-organ  that  squeaked  fearfully. 

The  big  picture  represented  a  wonderful  scene,  for 
a  huge  elephant,  as  I  have  since  heard  it  called, 
appeared  to  be  ringing  a  bell  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  school  of  monkeys  and  dogs,  while  at  a  desk  sat 
a  large  ass,  about  four  times  my  own  size,  that  looked 
very  ferocious  and  strange,  having  on  his  nose  a  pair 
of  horn  spectacles  without  glasses,  and  on  his  head  a 
tall  red  cap,  between  which  and  his  ears  lay  a  handful 
of  quill  pens.  He  was  dressed  in  a  flowing  robe  of 
scarlet,  finished  off  by  a  tall  stand-up  shirt-collar,  and 
appeared  to  be  making  a  speech  to  a  great  crowd  of 
men,  women  and  children,  packed  tightly  in  a  gallery 
above.  The  two  smaller  pictures  were  oval  portraits  of 
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the  same  wonderful  ass,  in  the  same  red  cap,  that  I 
must  confess  I  greatly  desired  to  see.  The  only  wonder 
was  how  all  this  could  be  going  on  in  so  small  a  tent. 

But  the  man  declared  it  was,  and  took  many  pennies, 
loudly  announcing  that  this  was  the  "last  p'formance 
of  the  celebrated  Jessop's  menagerie,  as  they  had  to 
be  at  New  York  next  week,  and  at  Buckingham  Palace 
soon  after,  where  all  the  B/'yal  Family  were  to  be 
entertained  half-price,  'cause  of  the  number  of  'em.-" 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  and  some  of  the  crowd 
went  in;  others  turned  away.  Then,  after  more  talking, 
the  tent  was  announced  to  be  full,  the  boy  and  the 
organ  disappeared,  and  the  master  also.  But  he  soon 
reappeared,  whistling,  and  set  about  taking  down  the 
wonderful  pictures,  and  rolling  them  up  like  blinds. 

Then  Sam  slipped  across,  and  entered  into  a  long 
conversation  with  the  showman,  who  appeared  to  be 
an  old  friend,  while  Minna,  sitting  on  the  ground  with 
her  head  against  the  door,  had  fallen  asleep,  and  I 
stood  nodding.  Presently  the  showman  came  over 
and  examined  us  both  closely,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
which  he  held,  for  it  was  getting  dark. 

" A  seedy,  shabby  lot;  they  won't  do/'  was  his 
decided  verdict. 

"Just  you  wait  till  the  morning;  when  they're 
fresh  they  will  do — I  know  they  will,  Jessop,"  said 
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Sam,  eagerly;  "  a  regular  fortune  in  hand,  only  hold 
it  tight." 

fc  Well,  Sam,  I  don't  see  it ;  but  as  you've  come 
so    far    on    spec,    you   can   turn    in   here   to-night, 


and  we  can  talk  it  over  to-morrow;  'tain't  fair  to 
judge  in  the  dark,  maybe.  The  p'formance  ought 
to  be  pretty  nigh  over  by  this  time — I  told  Dandy  to 
cut  it  short.  It's  our  last  here,  and  I'm  not  sorry." 

*  V 
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Just  then  the  green  curtains  were  drawn  back,  and, 
to  the  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle/'  the  audience  poured 
out,  looking  anything  but  satisfied.  Some  even 
hinted  that  they  had  not  had  their  money's  worth, 


but  as  it  was  late,  and  a  slight  rain  was  falling,  they 
soon  dispersed  in  the  darkness. 

"  Good  night ;  and  I  ain't  noways  sorry  to  see  the 
last  of  you  all,"  remarked  Jessop,  as  we  crossed  the 
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road.  "  A  bigger  set  of  grumblers  than  these  Ryele- 
borough  folks  I  never  did  see.  Why,  show  them  a 
giraffe  lacing  up  its  boots  with  telegraph-wires,  and 
they'd  look  solemn  !  Yah,  it  makes  a  man  savage  ! 
Go  on,  Sam,  do,  and  give  that  donkey  of  yours  a 
shove ;  we  don't  all  want  to  stand  here  an  hour  now 
the  shutters  are  up." 

I  received  a  sudden  push,  and  found  myself  in  a 
strange  place,  and  in  strange  company.  The  boy  had 
left  off  grinding,  and  was  now  busy  putting  out  some 
of  the  lamps,  which  flared  over  a  great  empty  space 
at  one  end  of  which  stood  a  huge  creature,  with  a 
curly  nose  as  long  as  my  leg,  and  a  great  deal  thicker. 

("  O  Rag !  Rag  !  you  don't  expect  us  to  believe 
that  ?  "  came  from  the  shadowy  corner.) 

You  needn't  say,  "  Fie,  Rag  !"  brothers.  It  is  true 
as  that  Rag  is  not  my  name.  I  was  as  astonished  as 
possible  at  the  sight  of  this  monster,  amusing  him- 
self with  ringing  a  bell — the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the 
one  in  the  picture — in  the  ears  of  the  wonderful 
donkey,  still  sitting  at  the  desk  motionless.  It  wore 
the  red  cap,  and  huge  collar,  but  it  never  moved,  and 
a  good  reason  why — it  was  only  a  stuffed  donkey,  tied 
to  its  place,  and  a  row  of  stuffed  dogs  stared  at  it. 
When  we  entered,  the  elephant  put  down  the  bell, 
and  advanced  towards  us.  I  shrank  back  terrified, 
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and  so  did  Minna,  but  it  took  no  notice  of  either  of 
us,  only  politely  lifting  off  the  showman's  hat,  and 
putting  it  on  a  peg  for  him. 

"  That  will  do,  Gripper;  I'm  busy — go  to  bed  now, 
old  boy/''  said  the  man,  giving  it  a  friendly  stroke. 

Gripper  waved  his  long  nose  so  uneasily  near  me, 
that  I  gave  a  cry  of  distress.  In  a  moment  he  had 
stepped  forward,  and  catching  me  round  the  body, 
lifted  me  up,  and  slowly  waved  me  in  the  air,  with 
my  legs  in  every  direction.  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  eat  me.  Minna  rushed  forward  screaming,  the 
showman  drew  her  back,  saying,  as  he  caught  a  stick 
from  Black  Sam's  hand,  and  quietly  flung  it  behind 
him,  "  That  will  do,  Gripper ;  who  likes  apples  ? 
See  here — catch  !  " 

In  a  moment  I  found  myself  dropped  all  of  a  lump, 
and  Gripper  was  catching  apples  as  fast  as  his  master 
could  throw  them;  then  he  went  off  to  his  own 
corner  to  eat  them  in  peace. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Black  Sam,  don't  use  them  sort 
of  arguments  with  old  Gripper  here,  or  maybe  he'll 
break  your  bones  ;  apples  are  his  weakness,  and  apples 
I  rule  him  with,  not  blows ;  they  don't  pay." 

All  this  time  I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
and  Minna  was  comforting  me  as  well  as  she  could. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

JESSOP'S   ACTING   MENAGERIE. 

VERY  soon  found  out  what  we 
had  been  brought  here  for. 
Jessop  and  Sam  were  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  between  thorn 
had  an  idea  which  we  two  were 
to  help  them  work  out. 

Minna  could  sing  very 
prettily;  I  was  young  and 
teachable,,  and  might  prove,  if 
well  trained,  as  great  an 
attraction  as  poor  Lion,  the 
stuffed  donkey,  had  been  in 
his  day,  when  he  could  walk,  and  almost 
talk,  according  to  Jessop's  account. 
"  There's  nothing  beats  the  elephant  'cept  a  pretty 
child  and  a  p'forming  ass.  I  know  by  'xperience, 
for  I've  gone  round  with  both.  The  child  will  do  ; 
question  is  as  to  the  donkey.  Some  will  learn, 
some  won't — and  if  they  won't,  why  they  won't, 
so  that's  the  end  of  it,"  said  the  showman. 
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"  Minna  can  get  him  to  do  anything ;  besides, 
here's  my  stick — he  knows  that/'  said  Sam,  grimly. 

"  Oh,  bother  sticks  !  I  believe  in  carrots,  myself. 
We'll  give 'em  a  month  and  see — it's  slack  time  now." 


So  we  were  given  a  month.  Minna  was  taught  to 
dance  and  to  walk  on  stilts,  while  I  was  made  to 
stand  on  my  hind-legs,  and  stagger  about  to  the 
tune  Dandy  played.  I  had  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
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hauled  about  on  a  pair  of  brawny  shoulders, 
was  so  strong1,  he  could  carry  me  round  the  tent,  with 
the  boy  on  my  back.  Then  I  learned  to  kneel 
before  the  prettiest  lady,  and  to  bow  my  head  to  the 


ugliest    gentleman;    even    to  stand  behind  a   hoop 
covered   with  paper,  and  bray  in  the  face  of  who- 
ever paid  a  penny  for  the  right  to  tear  it  and  see  his 
own  portrait — a  trick  that  always  raised  a  laugh. 
9 
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Of  course  you  wonder  how,  with  all  my  boasted 
spirit,  I  could  condescend  to  do  such  things,  but  stick 
and  starvation  soon  do  away  with  pride,  and  Black 
Sam  was  hard  and  cruel  to  Minna  and  myself  if  we 
shrank  from  doing  things  far  beyond  our  strength  or 
power.  That  big  strange  Gripper,  he  had  the  best  of 
it !  No  one  cared  to  interfere  with  him  except  Jessop ; 
besides,  he  knew  everything,  somehow,  and  could  only 
be  bribed  with  apples  to  exert  himself  to  show  off. 

For  a  whole  month  we  were  trained  from  morning 
to  night ;  then  a  kind  of  circus  was  hired  at  Clayford; 
and  performances  took  place,  which  after  a  time  were 
a  great  success.  "  Jessop's  Acting  Menagerie"  began 
to  be  talked  of,  and  people  came,  saw,  and  wondered, 
paying  shillings  now  instead  of  pence,  and  sending 
their  friends,  so  that  soon  the  place  was  filled  night 
after  night  to  see  fresh  wonders — wonders  that  cost 
the  "Elephant  Queen,"  as  they  styled  her,  fresh 
tears,  and  me  fresh  torment.  As  to  Gripper, 
nothing  was  a  trouble  to  him,  so  long  as  he  got 
a  pippin  now  and  then.  Oh,  dear  !  when  I  think 
of  it  all  it  seems  like  a  wonderful  dream  ! 

What  do  you  think  it  came  to  at  last  ?  Why,  that 
I,  Ned  Longears,  Silvertail,  Rotzy,  Rag,  what  you 
will,  made  my  appearance  in  public,  robed  in  a 
blue  silk  dress  and  a  green  bonnet,  that  I  stood  up 
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in  a  way  nature  never  intended,  and  banged  my 
hoofs  against  a  kind  of  harp,  to  the  noise  produced 
by  Gripper  from  a  horn,  while  the  Elephant  Queen, 
in  her  tinsel  crown,  stood  by  clashing  brass  cymbals, 
and  singing  the  wild  gipsy  songs  she  had  picked 
up  in  the  camp.  Every  night  the  people  shouted 


with   laughter  at  this  novel  concert,  little  thinking 
of  the  aching  sides  and  hearts  of  the  poor  actors. 

Often  when   the    lights   were   put   out,   the   men 
gone    off    to    the   public-house,    and    all   was   still, 
Minna  would  creep  out  of  her  little  bed  at  the  side, 
9  a 
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and  come  and  lay  her  tired  head  against  mine, 
murmuring,  "  Oh,  Rotzy !  dear  little  Rotzy  !  I  am 
so  miserable  here ;  what  shall  I  do  ? — what  can  I  do  ?  " 


and  then  she  would  cry  even  more  bitterly  than  of  old. 
She  was  growing  older,  and  fretted  more  than  ever. 
She   looked   different;    I  could    see   that   all   the 
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brown  had  gone  off  her  face.  It  was  pink  and  white, 
like  the  paper  roses  about  us,  and  she  was  getting 
lighter  every  time  that  she  rode  round  the  ring 
on  my  back,  leading  Gripper  by  a  blue  ribbon,  and 
the  promise  of  an  apple,  hidden  from  the  public. 

The  thing  was  bringing  in  money,  especially  when, 
after  a  time,  a  clown,  with  a  party  of  performing 
dogs,  joined  us.  He  was  a  sad-looking,  but  very 
funny  man.  Every  morning  he  went  round  the  town 
in  full  clown's  costume,  and  taking  his  stand  at 
the  principal  places,  with  Jessop  standing  by 
holding  an  old  battered  umbrella  over  him,  "  to  save 
his  complexion,""  he  would  give  a  long  list  of  the 
wonders  to  be  seen  at  the  circus,  inviting  the 
assembled  crowd  to  visit  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sometimes  he  would  ride  on  my  back  in  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  fashions,  or  pretend  to  be  tossed  off, 
and  pick  himself  up,  declaring  me  to  be  mad,  but 
always  followed  by  Jessop  and  the  umbrella. 

At  last  there  was  extra  excitement  at  the  circus, 
and  a  great  sticking  up  of  bills  over  Clayford,  for  the 
mayor  had  promised  to  bring  his  family  to  visit 
Jessop's — an  honour  which  would  stamp  the  whole 
thing  as  quite  respectable — so  every  exertion  was 
made  to  deserve  it ;  and  a  hard  time  we  had  of  it. 

One   grand   scene    was    decided  on.     Black  Sam, 
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dressed  in  feathers  and^beads,  to  represent  an  Indian, 
was  to  present  Minna,  Gripper,  and  myself  to  the 
mayor's  lady,rand  Gripper  was  to  lay  a  bunch  of 
flowers  at  her  feet,  while  Minna  made  a  little  speech 
of  welcome  to  the  mayor.  The  worst  of  it  was 


that  I  was  to  be  mounted  on  his  back — Gripper's, 
not  the  mayor's — and  Minna  was  to  be  perched 
on  mine,  and  so  paraded  round  the  circus. 

The  first  difficulty  was  that  no  one  could  put  me 
on  his  back  but  Gripper  himself.  That  was  overcome 
by  a  bribe  of  apples.  Gripper  came  down  on  his 
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knees,  but  I  shrank  back  terrified,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  step  up  by  the  blows  and  pushes  so 
liberally  bestowed  by  Sam.  I  could  not  understand 
it  all,  till  Jessop  pushed  forward  with  a  lovely 
bunch  of  carrots,  and  tied  them  to  Gripper's  back, 
then  coaxed  and  patted  me  into  going  after  them. 
Of  course,  being  hungry,  I  could  not  resist 
them,  though  I  almost  tumbled  off  when  the  big 
animal  rose  slowly  and  carefully.  But  it  took 
me  every  morning  for  a  week  before  I  could  step 
up  of  my  own  accord,  then  poor  Minna  came  in 
for  her  turn,  and  I  felt  her  shake  and  tremble  for 
fear  every  time  we  rehearsed  our  parts. 

At  last  the  great  evening  came,  bringing  the 
mayor's  merry  party,  which  meant  a  good  many 
shillings  and  half-crowns  besides. 

The  band  struck  up — no  barrel-organ  now — while 
Minna,  all  in  white  and  gold,  took  her  seat  on  my 
back,  and  I  stepped  on  to  Gripper's  broad  shoulders ; 
she  trembled,  but  I  was  not  afraid. 

With  Black  Sam  dressed  as  an  Indian  marching 
before  him,  the  elephant  tramped  slowly  into  the 
ring,  and,  stopping  at  a  word,  flung  down  a  wreath 
on  the  lap  of  the  mayor's  pretty  wife.  This  was 
loudly  cheered,  and  when  Gripper  held  up  his  trunk, 
and  took  a  larsre  bunch  of  roses  from  Minna,  and 
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presented  that  with  a  flourish,  every  one  clapped  and 
seemed  delighted. 

The  lady  rose  smilingly  to  take  the  flowers — the 
music  stopped.  Now  was  the  time  for  Minna's 
speech.  She  began  it,  and  the  lady  stood  looking 
up  at  her  face,  still  smiling.  The  child  suddenly 
stammered,  broke  down  in  a  sudden  passion  of  tears 
and  sobs.  I  felt  her  shake  and  tremble,  and  only 
wondered  she  did  not  fall  before  Sam  had  hastily  led 
off  Gripper,  so  cutting  short  the  effective  scene  in 
a  fashion  little  expected.  However,  what  with  the 
music,  the  dogs,  and  the  clown,  it  was  soon  forgotten. 

"  How  could  you  have  been ,  such  a  simpleton  ? 
whatever  had  you  to  cry  like  that  for?"  said  Jessop, 
fiercely,  as  he  pretty  well  dragged  the  girl  down  from 
her  perch  on  my  back. 

"I — I — couldn't,  indeed  I  couldn't  help  it!"  she 
sobbed,  as  though  half  distracted. 

"Couldn't  help  it! — a  perfect  idiot  couldn't  have 
done  worse  ! "  and  off  he  rushed,  leaving  us  alone 
with  Sam,  who  had  said  little  while  his  partner 
was  present.  Now,  white  with  rage,  he  seized  the 
trembling,  frightened  child,  and  lashed  her  savagely. 
She  ran  round  me  in  her  fear,  when  he  turned  and 
lashed  me  till  his  whip  broke.  Though  she  clung  to 
his  cruel  arm,  crying,  "  Don't  hurt  poor  Rotzy!  don't 
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beat  him !  it  was  not  his  fault !  Beat  me,  oh,  please 
beat  me  ! "  the  man  shook  her  off,  and  in  a  terror 
of  fear  and  pain  the  child  flew  up  to  Gripper,  who 
had  left  off  munching  apples,  and  was  gravely  survey- 
ing the  scene  out  of  his  wise  little  eyes. 

"  The  Chief  of  Ashantee  wanted  ! " 

With  a  last  ugly  word  Sam  would  have  rushed  off, 
but  the  elephant  barred  his  way  for  a  moment,  and, 
still  mad  with  passion,  the  man  hit  him  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  trunk,  that  made  it  shrink  back,  as  he  passed 
out  to  appear  bowing  and  smiling  on  the  other  side  of 
the  screen. 

Gripper  gave  a  little  angry  snort,  and  seemed  half 
inclined  to  follow,  then  he  looked  round  in  such  a 
funny  way  that  Minna  stayed  her  tears  to  watch. 

There  were  several  large  tubs,  one  of  which  was  full 
of  the  dirty  water  with  which  his  own  huge  body 
had  been  lately  mopped.  This  he  drew  forward  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  spill  any,  then  he  came  near  the 
screen,  peeped  carefully  over  it,  and  waited. 

Minna  began  to  sob  again,  and  I  drew  near  to 
comfort  her,  but  to-night  she  seemed  very  troubled. 

( '  Poor  Rotzy  !  I  am  so  sorry  ! "  she  said,  soothing 
my  sore  sides.  "  If  he  had  only  beaten  me ;  but  you 
had  done  nothing,  and  you  bear  no  malice,  do  you, 
Rotzy  ?  We  are  both  very  unfortunate." 
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I  drew  nearer,  and  she  stroked  me  wearily  with  a 
far-off  look,  and  talked  as  though  she  must  have  a 
listener,  even  though  it  were  but  a  donkey. 

"  I  was  not  frightened,  you  know,  Rotzy,  but  I 
thought  I  knew  them — that  pretty,  fair  lady  and 
the  kind-faced  gentleman — somehow.  I  don't  know 
why,  it  seemed  as  if  my  heart  would  break  when 
she  spoke;  but,  oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  her  again, 

just  once,  and " 

There  was  a  sudden  plunge,  a  shout  as  of  many 
voices,  and  we  became  aware  of  a  struggle  above  our 
heads,  then  that  Gripper  was  waving  a  bundle  of 
arms  and  feathers,  and  that  people  were  clapping  at 
this  part  of  the  performance,  thinking  it  all  very 
cleverly  done,  and  a  good  joke. 

Rather  a  serious  joke  for  Black  Sam,  for  Gripper, 
after  waving  him  about  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  giving* 
him  sundry  raps  against  posts  and  walls,  finally  de- 
posited him,  kicking  and  struggling,  in  the  tub  of 
water,  and  held  him  there,  now  and  then  spurting  a 
whole  stream  in  his  face,  which  had  never  been  so  well 
washed  before. 

In  our  fright  we  clung  to  Gripper,  Minna  scream- 
ing, all  unheeding  the  broken  screen  and  curtains ; 
and  people  who  had  laughed  and  shouted  at  first 
now  rose  with  a  wild  fear  that  this  cunning  negro, 
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who  was  rapidly  turning  white.,  would  be  drowned 
before  their  eyes. 

"  Sit  down,  gentlemen — sit  down,  or  he's  a  drowned 
man  ! "  cried  Jessop,  rushing  off  to  a  bin  outside, 
while  Sam's  straggles  were  getting  fainter,  and 
Gripper  showed  no  signs  of  releasing  his  victim. 


"  Apples  !  here,  old  fellow—  a  regular  feast." 
They  came  flying  past  us  by  handfuls,  rosy,  sweet, 
the  sort  usually  obtained  one  at  a  time  as  a  particular 
bribe.     Gripper  could  not  resist  them,  so,  with  one 
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last  spurt  at  the  enemy,  he  turned  one  way,  and 
Sam,  half-choked,  was  dragged  the  other. 

"  I  told  you  what  would  happen  if  you  went  trying 
it  on  with  old  Grip/'  was  Jessop's  remark,  when 
his  partner  had  recovered  breath  enough  to  growl 
over  the  bumps  and  bruises  which  made  him  ache 
from  top  to  toe. 

For  days  after  this  Black  Sam  limped  about, 
savage  and  out  of  temper,  and  poor  Minna  lay  ill  in 
an  inn  near  by.  Now,  brothers,  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  happened  as  I  could  understand  it  from  things 
that  I  heard  told  afterwards.  Little  "  Miss  Lady" 
grew  sick  to  death  with  nervous  fever,  brought  on 
by  hard  work  and  that  last  night's  excitement — so 
ill,  that  at  length  Jessop,  raging  at  the  possible  loss  of 
his  "  Elephant  Queen/'  and  touched  perhaps  by  her 
friendless  state,  went  himself  to  beg  a  first-rate 
doctor  to  visit  her,  telling  him — what  he  believed  to 
be  true — that  the  child  was  a  gipsy  niece  of  his 
partner,  Sam  Johnson,  and  that  he  thought  per- 
haps her  illness  was  owing  to  the  change  from  the 
camp-life  in  the  woods  to  the  closeness  and  late 
hours  of  circus  business.  "  You  see,  sir,  I  know 
naught  more  of  them ;  the  girl  was  clever  and  willing 
like.  But  here  she  be — and  I'm  sorry  enough, 
poor  thing  ! — kind  of  knows  nothing,  but  talks,  talks 
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all  day,  and  all  night.  As  to  Sam,  he's  a  brute, 
though  I  say  it." 

The  doctor  came  and  looked  at  the  child  as  she  lay 
tossing  her  fair  curls  on  the  rough  pillow.  When  he 
came  in  she  looked  at  him  with  terrified  blue  eyes 
that  knew  him  not. 

When  he  took  her  hand  she  began  to  tremble 
pitifully,  and  to  beg  him  not  to  beat  her  poor 
little  donkey  any  more.  "  Don't,  uncle,  don't 
beat  us  again — I  can't  bear  it ! "  and  the  tender- 
hearted doctor  shuddered  as  he  saw  the  dark  traces 
of  blows  on  her  thin  arms  and  shoulders.  The  doctor 
patiently  listened  to  her  ravings ;  then  he  came  down 
to  the  circus,  where  Sam,  with  a  bruised  face,  lounged 
about,  stick  in  hand. 

"  Whose  child  is  that  you  have  half -murdered, 
yonder,  master?"  asked  the  doctor,  sternly,  as  he 
called  Sam  to  the  door  of  his  carriage. 

"  She's  mine — at  least,  she's  a  niece  of  mine ;  ain't 
got  no  other  friends.  I've  kept  her  ever  Bracendie 
was  born,  almost — kept  her  like  a  lady,  since  Joash 
died,"  answered  Sam,  defiantly. 

' '  Kept  ?  Yes,  so  I  suppose  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  fair  child  is  a  gipsy  ?  Tush,  man  !  I'm  a 
doctor,  and  not  a  goose." 

"  There's  fair  as  well  as  dark  in  our  tribe,  and  I 
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don't"see  what  business  it  is  of  any  one's/'  blustered 
Sam,  impudently,  but  uneasily. 

"You  will  find  it  rather  a  severe  business  if  she 
dies/' 


"  Dies  !  there's  no  idea  of  that ! "  cried  Sam,  turning 
pale. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  keep  my  eye 
on  you,  and  if  anything  does  happen  to  her,  beware! " 
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The  very  next  morning1,  before  any  one  was  up, 
Sam  was  driving  me  as  fast  as  I  could  trot  from 
Clayford.  He  did  not  care  to  stay  on  the  chance  of 
Minna's  recovery,  so  he  had  pocketed  his  gains  and 
deserted  his  partner,  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  now 
lived  in  constant  terror  of  Gripper*s  ready  trunk. 


The  first  thing1  he  did  was  to  sell  me,  showing  my 
teeth,  and  praising  my  virtues  in  a  way  that  per- 
suaded a  kind-looking  man  to  buy  me  for  a  good 
price.  Though  glad  enough  to  change  owners,  I  felt 
very  downcast  and  sad  at  the  thought  of  losing  my 
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"Miss  Lady,"  my  kind,,  gentle  little  friend,  who  had 
no  one  now  to  comfort  her.  Oh,  dear  !  I  should 
never  see  her  again  ;  but  nobody  troubled  about  my 
trouble  as  I  was  led  off  to  a  village  stable. 

This  new  master,  Binks,  did  not  over- work  me.  He 
had  several  donkeys,  which  he  let  out,  by  the  day  or 
week,  to  all  sorts  of  people,  and  if  they  returned  us 
out  of  condition  he  would  not  let  them  have  the  use 
of  any  again.  I  was  often  in  the  home-field  all  day. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  thoughts  of  Minna,  I  should 
have  been  almost  happy.  So  I  thought  at  first ;  but 
at  the  end  of  three  months  I  grew  tired  of  this  quiet 
life,  and  almost  longed  for  the  glare,  and  light,  and 
applause  I  had  fancied  myself  so  tired  of. 

One  morning  in  autumn,  Binks  collected  all  his 
donkeys,  and  having  put  pretty  saddles  and  rosettes 
on  us,  we  were  taken  off  in  a  file  to  a  village  at 
some  distance,  where  a  merry  party  of  children  were 
waiting.  It  was  a  little  boy's  birthday,  and  they 
were  to  have  a  picnic  far  away  in  the  woods.  So  you 
may  think  how  they  watched  for  our  arrival. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  all.  They  rode,  and  ran, 
and  frolicked;  they  patted  us  and  fed  us  with  nice 
things.  Altogether,  the  whole  thing  reminded  me  of 
that  first  day  at  Brooks  House,  only  somehow  it  was 
pleasanter.  Perhaps  I  was  satisfied  with  less  now. 
10 
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The  little  hero  of  the  day  was  an  unselfish,  nice 
boy,  always  thinking  of  his  guests,  not  of  his  own 
pleasure  only.  I  was  glad  that  he  elected  to  ride  on 
me  through  the  woods,  for  he  did  not  even  carry  a  stick, 
and  just  coaxed  me  along.  So  of  course  I  went  gaily 
enough ;  and  when  he  suddenly  cried,  "  Now  then, 
let  us  have  a  gallop — who's  first  at  the  well  ?"  there 


was  a  shout  and  a  laugh  as  I  tossed  up  my  tail,  and 
trotted  off  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  followed  by  the 
whole  party,  laughing,  clapping,  some  of  the  little 
girls  crying,  ' '  Oh,  don't !  oh,  stop  !  Phil,  Phil, 
stop  !  I  shall  tumble  off  my  donkey  !  Oh  !  oh  ! " 

But  the  boy  was  delighted,  and  urged  me  on  far 
ahead  of  the  rest.  We  were  just  reaching  the  well, 
when  suddenly  the  saddle  twisted  round  right  under 
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me,  and  poor  Phil  rolled  off  in  a  great  cloud  of  dust 
and  smother.  There  was  a  general  outcry  as  he 
scrambled  up.  His  mother  cried  out,  evidently 
expecting  to  find  her  son  broken  to  pieces.  But  he 
soon  picked  himself  up,  and  began  to  laugh,  saying, 
as  he  rubbed  a  big  bump  on  his  head,  "  Never  mind, 
ma  ;  I'm  not  glass,  luckily." 

"  That  horrid  donkey "  she  began. 

"  Oh,  no  !  don't  blame  him.  I  should  have  tight- 
ened the  straps.  He  only  went  to  please  me ;  and 
see  how  still  he  stood,  and  how  sorry  and  hot  he 
looks,  poor  fellow !  Please  don't  stare  at  me,  all  of 
you,  but  let  us  get  something  to  eat." 

Kind,  dear  little  boy  !  he  would  not  let  even  a 
donkey  be  blamed  for  what  was  an  accident. . 

Very  soon  our  saddles  were  removed,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  graze  about,  while  the  children  had  their 
meal  on  the  grass.  A  very  noisy,  merry  party  they 
were.  Phil  laughed  at  the  great  round  bump  which 
troubled  his  mother  so  much,  and  ran  here  and  there 
as  happy  as  a  cricket.  After  dinner  they  began  to 
play  games,  to  scramble  up  in  the  green  branches  like 
squirrels,  and  to  hide  and  seek  everywhere. 

After  a  good  feast  of  fragrant  clover,  and  a  rest,  I 
wandered  on  till  I  found  myself  near  a  river.  The 
quiet,  pretty  place  reminded  me  of  old  times.  I 
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almost  expected  to  hear  Widow  Mag  screaming  one  of 
her  favourite  proverbs.  I  did  hear  a  scream — nothing 
like  Mag's,  though — a  scream  and  a  splash,  that 
made  me  give  one  bound  to  the  water's  edge — just 
in  time  to  see  kind,  thoughtless  little  Phil  falling 


backwards  off  a  slippery  landing-place,  still  trying 
to  clutch  at  the  big  net  with  which  he  had  over- 
balanced himself. 

Brothers,  don't  think  I  am  bragging  if  I  tell  you 
what  I  did,  for  I  never  thought  of  its  being  anything 
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wonderful,  though,  a  great  deal  of  fuss  was  made 
about  it  afterwards ;  but  when  I  saw  the  child  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  me  splash,  screaming,  in,  and 
then  come  up  again  white  and  helpless,  I  remem- 
bered all  in  an  instant  seeing  one  of  the  gipsies'  dogs 
fetch  out  a  baby  that  had  slipped  into  a  pond.  I 
stood  uncertain  on  the  banks  for  a  moment,  for,  as  I 
think  I  once  said,  I  hated  water.  The  boy  was  gone, 
but  he  came  up  again,  not  screaming  now,  and 
suddenly  I  rushed  into  the  stream.  It  was  hard  work, 
but  somehow  I  soon  held  his  jacket.  He  was  so 
heavy,  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  hold  him  fast,  and 
scramble  slowly  towards  the  steps.  Then  some  people 
came  running,  a  man — Binks  it  was — jumped  in,  and 
took  the  boy.  He  didn't  move  now.  There  were 
plenty  of  willing  hands  and  arms  to  drag  him  up. 
Nobody  troubled  about  me — you  see,  they  thought  lie 
was  dead,  at  first.  I  scrambled  up,  and  feeling  very 
wet  and  uncomfortable,  wandered  off,  unnoticed,  and 
out  of  temper  at  this  neglect.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
join  the  other  donkeys,  but  plunged,  wet  and  dis- 
contented, into  the  tangle  of  trees,  thinking,  "  TVhen 
they  want  me  they  may  just  come  and  find  me.''''  I 
waited  a  very  long  time ;  then  as  they  did  not  come 
to  me,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  and  see  what 
they  were  doing.  THieii  I  reached  the  well,  they  were 
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gone,  gone  without  me,  so  nothing  remained  but  to 
trot  after  them.  Since  my  meeting  with  Black  Sam  I 
had  learned  that  liberty  was  not  a  safe  possession  for 
a  donkey.  Of  course  it  was  easy  to  follow  the  party. 
It  got  dark,  and  no  one  knew  I  was  near.  At  last 
I  found  myself  in  the  grounds  of  the  pretty  house  we 
had  started  from  in  the  morning.  Binks  was  busy  in 
the  stable.  I  thought  he  would  be  cross  with  me  for 
having  slipped  off,  so  I  wanderel  up  and  down  out- 
side, through  the  shrubbery.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
were  sitting  on  some  broad  stone  steps  near  a  large 
low  balcony.  I  heard  the  gentleman  say,  "You  need 
have  no  fear  at  all ;  Phil  will  be  as  well  as  ever  to- 
morrow. The  young  rogue  has  got  quit  very  lightly ; 
but  I  cannot  understand  this  donkey  business.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  If  it  had  been  a 
dog  one  might  have  expected  it." 
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CHAPTER     X. 


NEWS   OF   MINNA. 

S  they  seemed  to  be  talking  about 
me,,  I  drew  as  near  as  I  dared,  and 
listened  with  all  my  ears.  But 
soon  the  conversation  changed,  and 
one  of  the  party  remarked — • 

"Well,  one  does  hear  of  such 
odd  things  nowadays  that  nothing 
surprises  one.  That  was  a  strange  affair  at  Clayford, 
for  instance,  some  time  ago.  Of  course  you  heard 
of  it  ?  It  was  in  all  the  local  papers.  They  made  a 
fine  story  out  of  it.  But  it  really  was  very  singular, 
was  it  not  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  referring  to  ? "  asked  Phil's 
mother ;  ( '  you  know,  doctor,  I  have  been  away  to 
London,  and  have  not  heard  much  about  this  part  of 
the  world  for  months/' 

"Not  heard  the  latest  wonder  in  the  lost  child 
line  ?  Oh,  well,  I  think  I  can  interest  yon,  who  are 
so  fond  of  stories,  so  listen ;  it  is  in  the  true  '  once 
upon  a  time'  style,  and  I  have  it  from  the  best 
authority." 
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How  my  heart  beat !  I  knew  I  was  going  to  hear 
all  about  my  "Miss  Lady/'  and  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed,, for  the  doctor  began — 

"  It  seems  that  a  gipsy-fellow,  part-owner  of  a 
caravan,  travelling  menagerie,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  was  in  the  habit  of  ill-using  a  little  dancing-girl. 
He  beat  her  black  and  blue,  and  tried  some  rough 
tricks  on  an  elephant  belonging  to  the  affair,  but  this 
time  he  made  a  mistake,  for  the  creature  turned  on 
him  and  severely  punished  him,  holding  him  head 
downwards  in  a  tub  of  water  until  he  was  pretty 
well  drowned.  It  had  often  kept  him  from  hurting 
the  child,  it  seems,  before/' 

"  Serve  him  right,  for  ill-treating  the  girl ! "  cried 
his  listener,  warmly. 

"  So  the  general  verdict  seems  to  have  been,  for  he 
got  no  pity.  The  child,  however — fortunately  for 
her,  as  it  proved — was  taken  very  ill  with  low 
fever,  partly  brought  on  by  fright,  and  Doctor  Bey 
was  fetched,  who  found  her  almost  at  death's  door, 
her  poor  little  shoulders  showing  evident  marks  of 
the  ill-treatment  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  by 
her  so-called  uncle." 

' '  Of  course  she  was  a  gipsy  too  ?  " 

"  That's  just  the  strange  part  of  it  all.  Bey,  who 
told  me  the  story  himself,  was  quite  struck  with  the 
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child's  delicate  beauty,  as  she  lay  unconscious  and 
uncared  for  in  the  small,  dirty  room  at  the  inn  where 
they  lodged,  and  at  once  charged  the  man  with  having 
stolen  and  ill-used  her.  The  fellow's  conscience  must 
have  been  very  sore,  for  he  went  off  no  one  knows 
where,  leaving  the  poor  child  to  his  partner's  tender 
mercies.  This  man,  however,  did  what  he  could, 
though  the  loss  of  the  girl's  services  was  a  serious 
matter  to  him,  more  especially  as  the  gipsy  had 
taken  away  a  performing'  donkey ;  and  the  loss  of 
the  two  great  attractions  of  the  circus  nearly  ruined 
its  present  owner,  and " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  him  !  "What  became  of  the  poor 
sick  girl  ?  Doctor  Key  is  so  kind ;  surely  he  never  left 
her  to  fade  away  in  such  a  place  ?  "  interrupted  the 
voice  of  the  lady  on  the  steps. 

"  He  did  not.  He  had  her  taken  to  the  infirmary 
and  watched  over  her  most  carefully ;  but  though  she 
recovered  her  health,  she  seemed  very  dull  and  quiet, 
never  speaking  of  her  past  life  but  with  a  shudder 
of  terror.  She  had  had  such  a  hard  experience; 
sometimes  dancing  at  fairs,  sometimes  selling*  flowers 
in  the  towns ;  now,  latterly,  sitting  up  late  to  perform 
on  an  elephant's  back — all  things  for  which  she  was 
totally  unfitted,  poor  child  ! " 

"But  her  uncle?" 
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"  He  was  no  uncle  of  hers.  She  was  no  more  a 
gipsy  than  I  am.  We  were  all  sure  of  that  before 
an  ill-spelled  letter  came  from  the  fellow,  offering  to 
send  a  clue  to  her  parentage  for  five  sovereigns." 
"  Five  sovereigns  !  A  month  in  prison,,  rather  !  " 
"  Not  so  fast,  fair  lady.  You  see,  he  was  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  they  had  no  proof  except  he  chose  to 
confess;  so  Hey  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
He  sent  the  money  by  a  safe  hand,  who  found  the 
man  in  his  camp,  and  the  result  was  a  little  blue 
hood,  an  old-fashioned  necklace,  and  a  scribble  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  belonged  to  a  child  found  ten 
years  ago  by  his  brother  Joash  in  the  Lumber  Wood, 
near  Clayford/' 

"  Found  near  Clayford  ?  How  strange  !  " 
"  Found,  from  what  we  could  make  out,  in  a 
tired,  sleeping  nurse's  arms.  The  girl,  perhaps, 
had  had  a  long  walk,  and  may  have  fallen  into 
a  doze  in  the  cool  shadows  of  the  wood — that  was 
her  statement  at  the  time;  at  any  rate,  the  baby 
appears  to  .  have  been  carried  away  and  kept  by 
the  man  Joash,  who,  at  his  death,  told  his  brother 
the  tale,  and  left  him  the  girl,  to  keep  or  return,  as  he 
chose/' 

"  But  whose  child  can  it  be  ?     Ten  years  is  a  long 
time/' 
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"  Not  too  long  to  mourn  a  missing  child,  and  this 
one  is  already  thankfully  claimed/' 

"  Claimed  ?  You  don't  mean  it !  "  cried  the  ex- 
cited mother  of  Phil. 

"  Yes  ;  the  necklace  and  frock  were  found  in  the 
description  of  a  child's  dress  lost  about  the  time ;  and 


what  makes  the  identity  surer  still  is  a  small  scar 

on  the  chin,  where  the  infant  had  cut  herself  with 

a  shell,  and  which  still  shows." 

"  And  whose  child  is  it,  then,  after  all,  doctor  ?  " 
"  That  of  the  widowed  sister  of  Mrs.  Rowland,  the 

mayor's  wife.     She  saw  her  own  little  girl  dancing 
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at  the  circus,  it  appears,  never  dreaming  such  a  thing 
could  be  possible." 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  such  a  strange  tale  ! " 

"They  say  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  But, 
by-the-bye,  what  became  of  that  clever  donkey  that 
saved  your  little  Philip  ?  I  think  that  a  remarkable 
enough  performance  for  a  creature  of  his  kind." 

"  Wonderful,  wasn't  it,  doctor  ?  But,  poor  beast !  in 
our  excitement  about  Phil,  no  one  noticed  what  be- 
came of  him.  We  hurried  home  before  any  one  knew 
that  he  was  missing.  I  am  so  afraid  that  he  is 
drowned.  Binks  is  sure  he  will  turn  up,  but " 

"  No  fear  !  if  he  is  not  in  his  stable  to-morrow,  I'll 
search  all  the  country  round  for  him.  A  wonderful 
animal ;  I  could  not  have  believed  a  donkey  had  so 
much  sense.  So  different  to  a  dog,  you  know." 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  saved  my  boy's  life." 

I  could  only  think  of  my  dear  Minna's  good-fortune. 

Just  then  a  burst  of  music  came  through  the  open 
window,  a  gay,  bright  burst,  that  took  me  back  to  the 
old  circus-days,  and  made  me  tremble  with  excitement, 
as  I  used  to  do  then. 

"  There  is  the  band.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  disappoint  all  the  poor  chicks,  so,  at  Phil's 
particular  desire,  they  came  to  have  their  dance 
as  though  he  were  there,"  said  the  lady  near  me. 
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A  great  burst  of  light,,  and  gay  laughter,  as,  two- 
and-two,  they  came  whirling  round.  A  clash  of 
music,  then  the  very  tune  to  which  I  used  to  prance 
while  Minna  clapped  her  cymbals,  and  people  clapped 
their  hands.  I  ran  close  up  to  listen;  then,  I  don't 


know  what  made  me  do  it,  but  I  stood  upon  my 
hind  legs,  and  tried  to  dance.  Somehow  I  was  stiff 
and  out  of  practice,  and  before  I  could  stop  myself 
was  rolling  over  and  over  to  the  very  feet  of  the 
party  on  the  steps. 
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At  first  they  jumped  up  startled,  then  they  sat 
down  and  laughed  long  and  loud — so  loud  that,  as  I 
scrambled  up,  Binks  looked  out  of  the  stable  door,  and 
ran  forward,  shouting,  "  Hallo !  it's  Prince !  it's  my 
donkey ! " 


The  lady  ran  up  to  the  balcony,  crying  out, 
" Children!  children!  he  is  found!  he  is  here!  the 
brave  old  donkey  that  saved  our  dear  Phil !  Come 
and  cheer  him;  he  shall  be  PhiPs  own,  and  never 
work  again/' 
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There  was  a  loud  hurrah,  and  they  all  came  swarm- 
ing about  me,  praising,  patting  and  coaxing  me. 
Even  the  musicians  stopped,  and  stood  "up  to  look. 
As  to  the  lady,  she  put  her  white  arms  round  my 
shaggy  neck,  and  kissed  the  white  star  on  my  fore- 
head, leaving  it  wet  with  tears. 

I  felt  very  proud  and  glad — oh,  how  I  wished  I  could 
tell  her  how  glad !  but  that's  the  bother  of  being  a 
dumb  animal,  dumb  as  far  as  people  are  concerned. 
They  think  we  are  stupid,  because  they  cannot 
understand  us.  It's  hardly  fair,  after  all. 

That  night,  and  for  many  nights  afterwards,  I 
slept  near  two  proud  white  horses  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful stable  you  can  imagine.  During  the  day  I  was 
the  pet  and  playmate  of  dear,  kind  little  Phil,  who 
showed  me  off  with  great  pride  and  delight  to  people 
who  came  from  far  and  near  to  look  at  me,  and  to 
hear  how  I  had  saved  the  little  heir  from  drowning. 

Truly  I  led  a  happy,  indulged  life  for  a  very  long 
time — years  I  think  it  must  have  been,  for  Phil  grew 
into  a  tall  boy,  and  went  away  to  school,  then  to 
college,  and  his  parents  went  abroad,  but  he  always 
came  to  look  after  me,  and  I  was  always  glad  when 
he  came,  for  though  every  one  was  kind,  and  I  had 
plenty  of  food  and  nothing  to  do,  I  grew  tired  and 
dull.  Often  I  dreamed  of  the  old  circus,  of  Gripperj 
11 
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and  Minna,  and  wondered,  and  wished  that  I  knew 
what  had  become  of  them  all.  I  lost  my  appetite; 
carrots  and  clover  were  alike  tasteless,  for,  alas  !  I 
was  discontented. 

My  days  of  peace  and  plenty  came  to  a  sudden 
end,  and  then  I  learned  to  regret  them,  as  you  will 
readily  believe,  brothers,  when  I  tell  you  I  was  at 
last  stolen  by  a  tinker.  The  fellow  knew  that  the 
masters  were  away,  and  that  a  pet  donkey  was  allowed 
to  ramble  about.  So  he  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  once  more  I  felt  the  weight  of  blows,  and  knew 
what  it  was  to  want  a  dinner,  as  a  tinker's  donkey 
too  often  does. 


11  a 
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CHAPTER    XL 

THE   END   OF   A   DONKEYS   TALE. 

T  first  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  regretted 
the  change.  I  was 
weary  of  my  quiet 
.  uneventful  life,  its 
peace  and  plenty.  I 
was  restless  still,  as 
in  old  days,  and  in 
thinking  over  the  past, 
often  forgot  its  many 
troubles  and  remem- 
bered only  its  stir  and  excitement.  Even  when 
clover  was  sweetest  and  most  plentiful,  I  would 
look  back  with  idle  longing  to  the  noisy  old  circus 
days,  and  wander  about  dissatisfied  and  restless, 
wishing  I  had  something  to  do  instead  of  living  in 
this  kind  of  honourable  retirement,  which  one  lucky 
accident  had  brought  about,  and  which  seemed  likely 
to  last  for  ever. 
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But  a  change  now  came — a  change  that  led  to  my 
present  low  fortunes.  As  I  have  said,  a  tinker  stole  me, 
and  as  no  one  took  much  trouble  in  the  matter,  and 
I  was  ready  enough  to  go,  he  soon  had  me  at  a  safe 
distance,  dragging  his  grindstone. 

He  was  not  a  cruel  man  when  he  was  sober,  but  at 
other  times  he  used  to  beat  and  batter  me  about 
unmercifully,  for  drink  makes  even  kind  people  very 
harsh  and  unmerciful.  Sometimes  he  would  go 
soberly  through  town  and  village  tinkering  pots 
and  pans  for  weeks.  Then  he  would  get  into  trouble 
again,  and  while  he  was  spending  a  few  days  in  some 
quiet,  cool  lock-up,  I  would  be  passed  on  to  some 
friend,  and  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  owing 
to  my  circus  experiences,  I  could  do  things  not 
common  to  donkeys,  I  became  in  request,  and  so 
met  with  many  odd  adventures.  Once  I  was  with 
a  man  who  went  round  the  country  with  a  performing 
bear ;  he  gave  Tinker  Smith  five  shillings  for  my 
services  during  the  fair-week.  It  was  a  show,  but  a 
very  different  one  to  Jessop's,  for  there  were  horrid 
rfighting  dogs  that  could  only  be  kept  off  by  my  heels, 
and  then,  too,  the  bear  became  the  terror  of  my  life, 
for  he  would  advance  and  hug  me  in  his  great,  strong 
brown  paws  until  I  could  hardly  breathe.  So  I  used 
to  run  round  and  round  the  tent,  trying  to  escape  his 
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warm  clutch,  and  while  I  was  watching  him,  the  dogs 
would  worry  about  me  like  so  many  flies.  Oh,  dear  ! 
it  was  a  hard  time,  and  it  did  seem  foolish  and  heart- 
less of  men  to  be  amused  at  my  sufferings ;  but  it  seems 


as  if  our  unfortunate  race  was  bom  to  be  sneered  at 
and  ill-used.  Even  the  very  man  who  made  money  by 
my  troubles  would  jeer  at  me,  and  the  stable-helper 
could  not  give  me  a  drink  of  water  when  I  was 
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exhausted  without  splashing1  it  all  over  my  inoffen- 
sive head,  or  hitting  me  with  the  empty  pail — just 
because  I  was  a  donkey,  it  seemed.  After  such  a 
retirement  from  business  Tinker  Smith  would  begin 


his  rambles  again,  very  sorry,  sick,  and  sober,  and 
for  weeks  we  went  from  cottage  to  hall  seeking 
scissors  to  grind.  That  was  a  happy,  pleasant  time, 
for  the  children  would  come  running  out  to  pat 
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and  coax  me,  and  while  my  master  was  busy,  I 
would  get  long  rests,  and  feed  off  the  sweet  fresh 
nettles  by  the  roadside.  I  was  almost  content;  at 
any  rate,  I  never  grumbled  at  work  now,  and  could 
have  talked  as  wisely  as  ever  my  poor  mother  had 
done  years  since.  I  too  was  growing  older,  and  had 
learned  a  great  deal.  My  mother !  that  reminds  me 
to  mention  that  one  day  as  I  stood  dozingly  waiting 
at  the  door  of  an  inn  for  my  owner,  who  was  having 
his  usual  half -pint,  I  suddenly  heard  a  voice  that  I 
knew,  and  turning  I  saw  the  well-remembered  face 
of  Lame  Jem,  in  his  Sunday  best,  shining  in  brass 
buttons,  older  and  browner,  but  as  kindly  as  ever.  He 
was  speaking,  with  just  the  same  slight  stammer  as 
of  old,  to  the  tinker  at  the  door. 

"If  you  come  over  to  our  place,  I  can  find  you 
a  job.  There's  the  rose  off  my  best  flower-pot — 
Miss  Brooks  knocked  it  off  in  a  tantrum,  'cause  the 
water  did  not  come  quick  enough  to  suit  her 
fancy." 

"Ay,  we  heard  tell  the  lady  had  a  temper; 
it's  strange  how  one  gets  to  hear  of  such  things/' 
said  the  stout  landlady,  leaning  over  the  counter. 

"Yes,  there's  no  hiding  what's  wrong,  and  no 
one  makes  allowance  for  her  being  a  spoiled  child. 
Her  parents  never  refused  her  aught,  be  it  right 
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or  wrong,  and  now  they're  gone,  and  she  can't 
always  have  all  she  wants,  she's  that  crusty  that 
no  one  cares  a  pin's  head  for  her ;  and  as  to  servants, 
they  come  and  go  like  birds — even  animals — dogs, 


and  such-like ;  she's  always  having  fresh  ones, 
petting  them  one  day,  turning  them  off  the  next. 
I'm  sick  of  her  ways,  but  Lord  Brooks,  he  was 
that  kind  to  me  I  cannot  leave  the  old  place,  out 
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of  respect  to  him.  However,  all  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  flower-pot."" 

At  this  moment  the  old  stableman  came  near, 
and  I  astonished  him  by  suddenly  popping  my  head 
under  his  arm,  and  braying  joyfully — hoping  that 
he  would  recognise  in  me  the  little  ass  that  had 
escaped  from  Brooks  so  long  ago. 

He  laughed,  and  patted  my  head,  saying — 

"Why,  master  tinker,  this  seems  an  affectionate 
sort  of  donkey  of  yours — one  might  almost  take 
him  for  an  overgrown  retriever,  by  his  ways." 

"Ay,  he's  well  enough/''  mumbled  my  owner 
over  the  bread-and -cheese  he  was  devouring.  "  He's 
been  in  the  circus  line,  I  fancy ;  but  I  don't  take  much 
notice  of  his  antics — they  won't  mend  pots  and 
kettles,  though  they  do  get  me  a  glass  some- 
times." 

I  rubbed  my  head  up  and  down  Jem's  red 
waistcoat,  and  forced  him  to  look  at  me.  He  patted 
the  white  star  on  my  forehead,  and  gave  me  a 
small  carrot — just  as  he  had  done  in  old  times, 
even  on  the  bright  sunny  morning  when  he  had 
fetched  me  from  the  green  meadows  where  my 
mother  has  watched  with  a  heavy  heart — as  I  stood 
before  him,  with  my  feet  on  his  knees,  entreating  as 
I  best  knew  how  that  he  would  take  me  away. 
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Ah,  me  !  it  was  all  pictured  so  plainly  in  my  mind ! 
What  had  become  of  her  ?  what  of  old  Mag  ?  was  she 
still  giving  advice — "  Hum  " — from  amid  the  brown 
branches,  or  still  dozing  in  the  long  wicker  cage 
that  was  her  castle  at  nights?  And  as  I  wondered 


all  this  I  stared  straight  into  Jem's  eyes,  in  so  eager 
a  way  that  it  seemed  almost  an  answer  to  a  spoken 
question  when  he  said,  softly  stroking  my  nose — 

"This  donkey  of   yours  reminds   me   a   bit   of   a 
little   one   we   once   had  over  at  Brooks;    he  had  a 
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white  star  on  his  face,  just  such  a  one  as  this, 
and  was  as  knowing  a  customer  too.  How  long 
have  you  owned  this,  Smith,  and  where  did  you 
get  him,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  I've  had  this  one  ten  years,  and  paid  three  pounds 
and  sixpence  for  him,"  said  the  unblushing  tinker, 
hurriedly  coming  forward,  and  laying  his  hand  on  me, 
to  draw  me  back. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  go  to  say  it's  the  same ;  only  it 
•'minded  me  of  him  somehow/''  said  Lame  Jem,  giving 
me  a  parting  pat.  "  That  one  was  a  handsome  chap, 
not  a  frowsy,  shabby  old  thing,  like  this.  Why,  he 
looks  as  though  he  had  been  scalded  about  the  knees, 
poor  fellow !  but  he's  good  enough  to  draw  your 
barrow,  I  suppose,  mate/' 

Well  was  it  that  my  dreams  of  greatness  and 
vanity  had  died  out  long  ago.  I  only  felt  very 
humbled,  and  was  even  grateful  when  the  tinker  re- 
marked, sulkily  enough— ~ 

"  He  ain't  much  to  look  at,  but  he's  a  good  one  to 
work,  and  that's,  may  be,  more  than  your  fine  one 
was,  master." 

Lam.9  Jem  nodded  good-nature lly. 

"  You're  about  right  there,  for  he  was  as  spirited 
as  a  pony,  and  actually  ran  away  or  was  stolen  one 
fine  day.  We've  got  his  old  mother  still,  but  she 
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don't  work  much  now.  Farmer's  bought  horses  and  a 
bigger  cart,  so  he  can  afford  to  let  her  take  it  easy. 
She  and  her  youngest  son  have  fine  times  of  it.  I 
see  the  two  a-following  the  hay-stack  cart  as  I  came 
along.  They  were  a-trotting  as  orderly  as  you  please. 


after  it — a  nibble  here  and  a  nibble  there,  the  young 
one  having  a  holiday  with  the  old  one,  because  it  is  not 
very  well,  but,  as  farmer  says,  they  are  always  that 
willing  to  work,  it's  a  pleasure  to  let  them  play.  This 
young  one  takes  after  its  mother  in  that.  Look  across  ; 
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there  they  go — still  a-feeding,  I  declare  !  That  brown 
one  is  the  mother  of  the  donkey  yours  reminded  me 
of." 

I  too  looked,  and,  oh !  how  my  heart  beat !  My 
dear  old  mother  !  She  passed  l>y,  and  never  knew 
how  near  her  once  handsome  son  was. 


She  went  her  way,  and  I  followed  the  tinker.  And 
at  last  he  went  to  a  lock-up,  and  never  returned,  and 
I  grew  so  cross  and  shabby  that  no  one  cared  to  own 
me,  and  here  I  am,  old  Rag,  you  all  know. 

Now  I  must  finish  my  story,  friends  ;  I  am  afraid 
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you  will  say  it  has  been  too  long;  but  when  one 
begins  to  think  over  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  time 
slips  along ;  and  now  that  I  have  come  to  be  Rag — 
old  Rag  of  the  common — stoned,  kicked,  beaten, 
belonging  to  nobody  and  everybody,  with  only  a 
stray  cat,  dog,  or  a  few  ducks  to  consort  with,  it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  'some  respectable  brothers,  and  chat 
over  past  times.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  my  tale, 
friends?  I  hope  that  you  have  been  interested,  and 
that  it  has  given  you  something  to  dream  about. 

(Perhaps  it  had,  for  only  a  deep  silence  followed, 
and  I,  rolling  off  my  straw,  knocked  my  head  against 
a  post  of  the  tent,  which  must  have  alarmed  ancient 
Rag,  for  he  spoke  no  more.  Outside,  all  was  still, 
the  merry  games  and  the  loud  music  had  ceased,  the 
busy  hum  of  voices  had  died  away,  the  stars  were 
shining,  and  the  great  show  at  Marjoram  Grange 
was  ended,  but  I  trust  not  the  good  lesson  the  kind 
lady  was  so  anxious  to  teach. 

When  I  told  Miss  Marjorie  of  the  tale  I  heard, 
she  only  laughed  and  called  it  a  dream  story,  but 
the  next  day  poor  homeless  Rag  was  well  cared  for, 
cleaned,  brushed,  and  made  to  look  respectable.  It 
was  strange  to  see  how  calmly  the  animal  hitherto 
considered  so  vicious  submitted  to  all  this,  once  he 
found  that  blows  were  no  part  of  the  ceremony. 
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Now  Rag-  is  a  respectable  member  of  society 
the  cared-for,  helpful  friend  and  companion  of  an 
old  man  and  a  band  of  merry  children,  who  live  at 
Darcot  Yale  j  he  has  succeeded  to  the  warm  stable 
and  the  name  of  the  still  affectionately  remembered 
Tarn.) 


